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Lorp SaAtispury once threatened the Sultan with the 
wrath of Heaven. The incident did not greatly alarm the 
Commander of the Faithful. He is well assured, as he 
freely indicated during the recent Greco-Turkish war, 
that Allah is on the side of the true believers. The 
present struggle between the United States and Spain is, 
to his mind, a direct interposition of Providence for pre- 
venting the Powers from interfering at Constantinople. 
Nevertheless, the Shadow may be hearing from them 
before long. They mean business over the evacuation of 
Thessaly, and Abdul Hamid’s too ostentatious chumming 
with the German Emperor has apparently irritated Russia. 
Note, also, the signs of developments in the Balkans. 
Bulgaria and Servia are snarling at one another; Prince 
Ferdinand and ‘‘ Russia’s only frjend” are to have a con- 
ference. The Tsar’s Ambassador may be dropping a hint 
of-something quite as unpleasant as the unpaid War 
Indemnity at Yildiz Kiosk one of these days. 


As we write it seems certain that the Cape Verde 
fleet is not off Cadiz. Senor Sagasta says it is ‘‘ where 
it ought to be,” but, though many guesses are made, no 
one knows where that is. Were Spain able to keep the 
revolutionists in hand, it might look forward with some 
hope, perhaps, to the prospect of trying conclusions with 
the United States fleet a month or two later when the 
United States is fully engaged in Cuba. But it cannot 
trust the Republicans and Carlists, and the financial 
question is pressing. The Prime Minister has spoken for 


impression that he would not greatly mind an invasion of 
Cuba, or even the capture of Porto Rico, if it brought 
about the intervention of the Powers. As things are at 
present, no responsible Madrid politician dares publicly to 
suggest that the time for seeking peace has come. 


THE number of people who have been killed in Italy 
during the riots is not yet known; but it will not be sur- 
prising if it should prove to be larger than the death-rofl 
of the Anglo-Egyptian troops since the opening of the 
Nile campaign. The fighting has been of the most deter- 
mined character. In Milan no fewer than seventeen 
barricades were defended at once. Overturned tramcars, 
furniture, and telegraph’ and telephone wires were the 
chief materials used in raising obstructions to the passage 
of the military. A remarkable feature of the street 
struggles is the way in which mere stone-throwers stood 
up to troops armed with magazine rifles. In one case a 
small party of soldiers was actually driven into a river. 
The full extent of the bloodshed—which has been by no 
means confined to large towns—cannot be known until 
the Press censorship is relaxed. The most important fact 
published in the newspapers so far is that the army has 
shown no signs of wavering in its allegiance to the House 
of Savoy. 


Miss Mary KINGsLEy explained the problem of the 
hut tax in Sierra Leone so lucidly in our last issue 
that it is unnecessary to say more on that matter this 
week. Mr. Chamberlain’s decision to send out a Special 
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Commissioner to report on the situation in the Colony and 
Protectorate will meet with the hearty approval of every- 
body who has taken any trouble to understand the diffi- 
culties with which our administrators on the spot have to 
cope. The Colonial Secretary’s promise not'to employ 
white troops in operations which may become necessary is 
also satisfactory. Only men of the West Indies Negro 
regiments are to be used. Let us hope that West Africa 
will soon have enough black troops of its own for every 
emergency. 


Our expectation that the General Election in France 
would return M. Méline to power has been fulfilled. The 
Moderates whom he represents seem, indeed, to have 
strengthened their position. When the second ballots are 
over the Ministry’s majority will probably be about forty. 
The most noteworthy fact is that neither the Socialists 
nor the Anti-Semites have secured a more powerful repre- 
sentation. There does not seem to have been any national 
question before the electorate, the mass of votes being 
influenced by purely local considerations. From the result 
of the polls we are no doubt to conclude that the country 
as a whole is reasonably well satisfied, or at any rate not 
seriously dissatisfied, with the way in which its affairs are 
managed, 


Wuat does this mean? A Times’ telegram from Cape 
Town tells us of a proposal made by President Steyn to 
the Cape Government that Germany be invited to the 
projected Conference on the question of undesirable immi- 
gration. It may, of course, be only an emphatic way of 
brushing aside the High Commissioner's desire that an 
invitation should be sent to Rhodesia. But it may be the 
beginning of yet another attempt to introduce Germany 
to the Council Board of the South African States and 
Colonies as a make-weight to the Paramount Power. 
This is President Kruger’s confessed policy, and in Presi- 
dent Steyn he has a willing ally. Happily the Orange 
Free State is not all of a mind with its President, as 
witness Mr. J. G. Fraser’s speech the other day. 


Mr. Govutp has seldom been more powerfully, albeit 
painfully, inspired than in the cartoon which appeared in 
the Westminster Gasetle last Thursday. If Mr. Joseph 
Leiter should cast eyes on Mr. Gould’s indictment, and 
not see himself for a moment as he is, then his skin is 
thicker and his imagination duller than it lies in us to con- 
ceive of any mortal. The Inquisition never devised a 
more admirable system of torture than this corner in wheat 
which enables Mr. Leiter to add to golden numbers— 
already more than he can spend—a few golden numbers 
more. Such a person isa bad citizen of this world, an 
enemy of the race. Meanwhile the people’s food-supply 
looks gloomier than ever, and the British consumer's pro- 
spects no better than another’s. Prices are steadily ad- 
vancing. There is an extraordinary demand for wheat on 
the Continent. Canada and Russia cannot be counted on 
to supply us with much more, and some experts believe 
that before another harvest comes round we may have to 
face an actual scarcity. As for the proposed storage in 
view of war, that calls for a suspended judgment. Not 
all the evidence given before Mr. Yerburgh’s Committee 
favoured the proposal, and in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday, Mr. Balfour discouraged the idea of a Royal 
Commission to consider it; but we should like to see this 
aspect of the problem of our food supply thrashed out, as 
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business men would thrash it out, by a small body of 
unbiassed experts. Perhaps Mr. Yerburgh can secure this 
without all the paraphernalia and delay attendant upon 
royal commissions. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month and the four 
months of the present year contain some thrilling figures, 
Compared with last year, there is a decline in exports of 
£2,204,111. How can we look for better things when 
the coal strike continues? At the same time, Mr. Ritchie 
could have given the deputation of South Wales members 
who waited on him no other answer. The time is not ripe 
for intervention. The men are, so far, without representa- 
tives vested with the right to speak for them. It is hoped 
that they will act on Mr. Ritchie’s advice and select them 
without more ado. That point once made, the two parties 
will surely lose no time incoming to anagreement. Delay 
is fatal alike to a good understanding between employers 
and employed and to the trade of this country. But until 
the accredited of both sides demand intervention, Mr. 
Ritchie and the Board of Trade cannot move. The West- 
minster Gazette makes the useful suggestion that an 
arbitrator, immediately acceptable to men and masters 
because less formidable than officialdom, might be found in 
that eminent Welshman, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 


WIL our House of Commons ever be called upon to 
consider the great servant question? In France they are 
waiting for the new Chamber to take up that question. 
The strange thing is that the problem which con- 
fronts the Parisian is exactly the reverse of that of the 
Londoner. Paris is simply overstocked with domestic 
servants. It is said that there are as many out of place 
as in, with the natural result of a decrease in the wages 
paid to those employed. The excessive number of candi- 
dates is not due entirely to immigration from the provinces, 
but also, in part, to ‘‘a more nomadic life on the part of 
the French,” involving smaller establishments. But, 
whatever be the reason for the surplus of supply over 
demand, it looks strange in contrast to the dearth of 
servants in London—¢he great problem, we may say, of 
middle-class suburban existence. There seems but one 
remedy, to lure the out-of-work servants of Paris to 
London. 


TueERE is to our mind more hope for Ireland in the 
work of industrial regeneration than in aught else. It is 
very satisfactory, therefore, to note that the relief works 
are progressing so well in the congested districts of 
Ireland. Thanks to the labours of the Board, the re- 
distribution of the land and the provision of other indus- 
tries besides agriculture seem to be working wonders, 
‘rendering the population prosperous and practically in- 
different to the vicissitudes of the weather.” Most striking, 
perhaps, is the establishment of an efficient fishing fleet 
on the Donegal coast, previously one of the most miserable 
districts. The catches of the present season have been 
most lucrative, and one merchant from the Isle of Man 
employs ten carts daily in connection with this industry. 
Bad seasons are not, of course, unknown to the fisherman; 
but, at any rate, they do not occur with the appalling 
frequency of agricultural failures in Western Ireland. Not 
that the question of agriculture is neglected by the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; but the fishing scheme is the one 
which is in the best working order at the present time, 
and therefore most invites criticism. , 
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CONVOCATION met on Wednesday, and the fact is a 
reminder that this august assembly is anxious to reform 
itself; but there appears to be no way of doing so. Why the 
law officers of the Crown should throw technical obstacles 
in the path of so necessary and desirable a course is 
scarcely intelligible to an outsider. It was proposed by 
Sub-Dean Clements, of Lincoln, that Convocation should 
now go to Parliament for a declaratory Act; but Arch- 
deacon Ainslie doubted and the Dean of Chichester op- 
posed. It is scarcely likely that anything will now be 
done ; and the Lower House will probably remain the 
same archaic, dignified, interesting body, hampered in all 
practical action by a constitution it would reform if allowed. 


Mr. Row .anp, the chairman of the Congregational 
Union, is as sanguine as one in his position should be. In 
the course of his presidential address on Tuesday, he 
bade the world ‘‘look forward with confidence to the 
establishment of the ‘ United States of Europe,’ and the 
transformation of this armed camp into the city of our 
God.” In these days of wars and revolutions, it needs a 
prophetic eye and a strong faith to believe anything of 
the kind. Where, for instance, can the ordinary man see 
in Europe to-day those signs of the ‘‘ growing tendency 
to federation” which is to ‘‘melt away the glittering 
structures like militarism, till they topple down into 
oblivion”? Even the Triple Alliance is so little in evidence 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph did not so much as 
mention it in his speech to the Parliamentarians at Buda- 
pest on Wednesday. The one, and almost the only, ray 
of hope is the progress of the Anglo-American movement. 
This movement was well typified at the Congregational 
Union meeting by the presence of Dr. Moxon of Massa- 
chusetts, with the button of the Grand Army in his coat 
and his timely application of the story of the old lady who 
at the close of the Civil War, seeing the Stars and Stripes 
once more waving in a city recently occupied by the 
Confederates, exclaimed, ‘‘ Wal, ther’ ain’t nuthin’ furrin 
about that !” 


THERE is something strangely inflammable about the 
whole question of undenominational education wherever it 
crops up, and no one thinks of expressing surprise at the 
ferment into which Cambridge has been thrown for weeks 
over the simple question whether a particular College 
shall or shall not be fully recognised by the University. 
The point at issue was just this: Should St. Edmund’s 
House, an institution constituted only to admit as students 
candidates for the Roman priesthood, and ruled entirely 
by Roman Catholics, be recognised as a Public Hostel in 
the University of Cambridge? The University Senate 
decided on Thursday by a vote of 462 to 218 to refuse 
recognition, and we are not surprised, for there seems to 
us a good deal in the contention that St. Edmund’s House 
is in the very principles of its organisation directly opposed 
to each one of the attributes essential to the spirit and 
character of the University and its Colleges. (1) It is en- 
tirely governed from without. (2) It is limited to members 
of one faith. (3) It is entirely restricted to one branch of 
Studies as a training school for Roman Catholic priests. 
But, although St. Edmund’s House is not to be ad- 
mitted as a Public Hostel, it might well be affiliated to the 
University as such a special body without altering the 
nature of the collegiate system. And the fact ought to be 
clearly made known, that Roman Catholic students have 
been, and are, admitted to the Colleges without any 
restriction ; that students preparing for the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood are actually studying there now as 
members of the University; that St. Edmund’s House, 
Ware, from which the institution under discussion springs, 
ts “affiliated” to the University; and that St. Edmund’s 
House is now a “‘ Private Hostel” at Cambridge. But by 
its very nature it cannot be defined as a College, as 
Colleges are now understood there, or, if admitted as a 
Public Hostel, it would in so far alter the nature of 
Colleges, and hence of the University—a fact to be 
deplored and opposed. It is true that the Selwyn and 
Ridley Church of England foundations have been admitted, 
and to refuse admission to St. Edmund’s seems an unfair 
discrimination ; but the principle on which the refusal is 
based is sound nevertheless. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN 


Fate in cruel irony has taken Spain as a sport, to prove 
to feeble man the futility of human planning. When the 
wonderful stories of the century past are 
told, as they will be, to our grandchildren, 
we prosaic folk shall be envied for living 
in such adventurous and romantic times as these. And 
yet we are all unconscious of the romance. But our 
children’s children will know better when they read the 
secret history of how artful Guizot and his master 
Louis Philippe plotted with wicked old Maria Cristina by 
bribes and trickery to seat the House of Orleans on the 
throne of Spain, and how guile was met by passion and 
vanquished on its own ground. And how, again, Orleans 
money and intrigue were instrumental in chasing Isabel 
Segunda from her realm, only to find that Prim and the 
Radicals would have no Montpensier for King. But a 
turn in the wheel came, and for one bright, short spring it 
seemed as if the chicanery of thirty years was to meet 
with success at last. The air was keen and fresh in 
Madrid on that January day in 1878, but the sky overhead 
was like a great glowing sapphire, and the fluttering 
multi-coloured rags of the South around and above made 
gay Madrid look like a kaleidoscope in constant motion. 
Down the Prado to the Atocha Church came a procession 
that looked as if it had wandered from the Middle Ages. 
Ancient glass coaches like Noah’s Arks on wheels, sedan 
chairs borne by lackeys of the past, with quaint white 
tie-wigs perched on their frowsy crops, halberdiers, 
velvet-clad alguaciles, mace-bearers and heralds, and all 
the picturesque parasites of a X VIIth-century Court. But 
through the squalid splendour shone youthful happiness, 
hope, and beauty such as I never saw before; for bright; 
merry, and alert, King Alfonsito had snapped his fingers 
at all the political bigwigs and family councils, and was 
marrying his beautiful black-eyed cousin Mercedes, 
Montpensier’s daughter. The old Queen was sulking in 
Paris, for she would have nought to do with the brother- 
in-law who had brought about her downfall ; but the poor, 
pathetic King-Father, Don Francisco, had been bribed to 
attend the wedding, and cowered in an. apologetic and 
deprecatory way in the corner of a great tortoiseshell 
coach, smiled and jeered at as he graced the triumph of 
the man who had killed his brother. For the real hero of 
the marriage feast was the ‘‘ King-father-in-law,” Antoine 
d’Orléans, Duc de Montpensier. 

I saw the wedded lovers soon afterwards walking in 
procession through the capital. There were still some 
scowling brows, but happiness and love and youth touch 
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all hearts, and around me were sobs and blessings. 
Vaya una real mosa! Dios te bendiga, chica! cried the un- 
ceremonious manolos and manolas of the capital.—Before 
the summer heats parched the Manzanares to a tiny rill, 
before the fruit ripened that was flowering at the wedding, 
the beautiful Mercedes was in her coffin; Montpensier had 
sunk, to lift his head no more; and Alfonso’s heart 
was broken. He was barely twenty-two, poor lad; his 
nature was bright and joyous; he was generous and im- 
pulsive, like his mother, but with no stamina, mental or 
bodily, to withstand misfortune ; the blow fell upon him 
and aged him as years of sickness might have done. 
God knows, and perhaps men will know in times to come, 
how and why Mercedes died; but the act or cause that 
killed her morally killed Alfonso too. 


But kings are only puppets, after all. Alfonso had 
withstood the bigwigs once, and had no heart to do it 


: again. They agreed that he must marry 

A — of once more ; and there was no one for him 
oat to marry, they said, but an Austrian 
Archduchess. Old Isabel was eager for this match, and 


added her pressure. Alfonso, sad and lonely, did not want 
to marry, nor were his people eager either. But the 
statesmen had their way, and one bright summer day in 1879 
I saw the King strolling under the pine-trees of Arcachon 
with the girl who was to be his second bride. His arm 
was in a sling; for he had recently had an accident, and 
the disease that killed him had already sharpened his 
features and traced deep lines along his waxen cheeks. 
But his smile as he nodded to me was as sweet as I had 
known it to be when he was a little child. The lady with 
him was short, but of beautifully proportioned and graceful 
figure. She had light chestnut hair and grey eyes, a long 
oval aquiline face, with great strength in the lower part; 
much dignity, and something of haughtiness, in her car- 
riage, as I then thought; but afterwards, when I had the 
privilege of speaking to her in Madrid, the beautiful smile, 
the firm, honest, straightforward gaze of the eyes; the 
gentle, kindly, almost tender, anxiety for the well-being of 
others, broke down like magic all the artificial barriers of 
exalted rank, and revealed a veritable queen amongst 
women, whose plainness of face illumined with a sense of 
duty and natural goodness, attracted more than many a 
perfect beauty. The marriage, in December 1879, was as 
bright as pomp could make it. The old Queen was there this 
time; but the people glowered at the foreigner, and Alfonso 
looked like a ghost, though he did his best to be gay. 
The people were wrapped to their eyes in their capas, for 
the day was bitterly cold, though the sunshine was so 
bright that the shadows fell on the glaring roads like 
black velvet on snow ; and all around were heard muttered 
curses on the Austriaca, first because she was a foreigner 
and an Austrian, and next because she bore the ill-omened 
name of Maria Cristina. For that was the name of the 
Neapolitan who was Queen Regent in the infancy of Isabel 
Segunda. 

No woman ever had so difficult a task as the new 
Queen. Spaniards are generally gentlemen, but when 
they once forget the fact they are cads indeed. Let those 
who saw how the Madrileiios treated Amadeo’s wife, the 
ill-fated Maria Victoria de la Cisterna, bear testimony. 
But the pluck and spirit of the ‘‘ Austrian” were marvel- 
lous. She was a little haughty and reserved. She did not 
try to win the sulky Spaniards by smiles and graces : that, 
she knew, was impossible. But though she did not bid 
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for their love, she positively wrung from them their 
respect. Almost alone of the Queens of Spain for a 
century, no word of scandal was ever breathed about her 
by the most scandal-loving community in Europe. She 
was a loving wife to Alfonso to the last, and he grew 
almost to love her too, though he was very trying and 
erratic, for he was a dying man all through their married 
life. 


When he died, the woman, who before was good and 
strong, rose to the occasion and became great. Everything 
was against her. She was a foreigner, 
Mother and Son speaking Spanish with an ugly German 
accent. Instead of being frank, free, and 
familiar, as others in her position had been, surrounded by 
tale-bearers and backstairs intriguers, she was silent, 
retired, and consistently dignified. She was an Austrian, 
and the people recollected that the last Austrian Queen 
Consort was regent two hundred and forty years ago for 
an infant son—that mumbling crétin who closed the ghastly 
procession of the Austrian Kings of Spain. The new 
Queen’s name was Cristina, and the other Cristina’s 
regency had brought tears and blood enough to drown 
Spain. But the crowning evil was that, when the baby 
King was born, she insisted, against all remonstrance, 
upon calling him Alfonso—the THIRTEENTH. This, 
said the gossips in the Puerta del Sol, is flying in the face 
of Providence indeed. All the omens are already against 
us, and she insists upon “‘ thirteen ”’—puwes no faltaba mas. 
Through the difficult time since then she has done well 
and honestly, without partiality or favour, as a constitutional 
sovereign. She has had no thanks, for she has broken 
through the old custom of the familiar and rather hugger- 
mugger relations hitherto existing between monarch and 
people, and is no favourite of the Madrileiios. She is, 
indeed, too good for them. She is bound to the wheel! of 
an utterly corrupt administrative system which ruins Spain, 
and which no man or woman is strong enough to break 
down. But within her own apartments she can have her 
way, and there, there is no corruption, no lavishness, and 
no folly. The little King and his sisters have been brought 
up carefully, wholesomely, and sensibly. If in after years 
they fall back into the slough, it will be from no fault of 
their noble, self-sacrificing mother. Alfonsito XIII. is 
somewhat of a ‘‘ handful,” as nurses say, and has to be 
brought to book smartly at times, but he is a good- 
hearted, kindly little soul—as he should be, considering 
the father and grandmother he had—and if he can be 
kept clear from the crew of parasites that ruined his 
father, he may grow up a good man. It may be that a 
gust of rage at military reverses, or, more likely still, 
military intrigue and discontent, will send the Queen 
Regent and the Rey Niiio into exile ; for her wise striving 
for peace was bitterly resented, and the ‘*‘ Yankee” success 
will be attributed to the delay caused thereby ; but Don 
Carlos is an impossibility in the twentieth century—thank 
God !—and Spain, with the exception of Catalonia, is not 
strongly republican ; so that if exile be their portion for a 
time, the course of events must bring Alfonso XIII. back 
again. If by-and-bye the Spaniards become prosperous, 
and desire to commemorate the lives of those who have 
honestly done their duty to their country, regardless 
of self, the first memorial they should erect is that of 
the best Queen who has sat upon the throne of Spain 
since Isabel the Catholic—Maria Cristina of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. H. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF CONVOCATION 
By a PARSON 


THERE are two Convocations, and two Houses in each, 
besides the House of Laymen. Into the august precincts 
of the Upper House, where the Bishops 
sit together, the profane foot of the public 
may not intrude, although reporters are 
admitted ; the reason assigned being that there is noroom 
forthem. In the Lower House of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation, two rows of chairs are roped off at the farther end 
of the room for such members of the outside world as can 
squeeze into them. Certainly it is high time that the 
Church House was completed, and a larger room appro- 
priated to an assembly which may be much more numerous 
than at present, if the projected reforms are ever carried 
out. 

The gathering of the clerical Parliament is in itself 
impressive. The proctors are all in academical dress, and 
as a considerable number of them are doctors of divinity, 
the scarlet robes of Oxford and Cambridge, and the many- 
coloured hoods—symbolising, we may hope, the many- 
coloured or manifold wisdom of St. Paul (Ephesians iii. 10) 
—light up with a welcome variety the severely simple 
chamber of the Church House. One contrast with the 
civil Parliament strikes us at a glance. There are here 
none of the young men. White heads are in the majority, 
and though this is intelligible in the case of the official and 
Cathedral Chapter representatives, even the elected proc- 
tors are at best men of middle age. Convocation would 
scarcely suffer, one may be permitted to think, from an 
infusion of youth, 


Procul este, 
profani ! 


At eleven punctually the Prolocutor or Speaker takes 
the chair. Bishop Sumner, the Suffragan of the Bishop 
of Winchester, who takes his title from 
Guildford, is a tall man of dignified 
presence, with grey beard and keen eyes. 
He is a perfect master of the somewhat intricate forms of 
the House, and quietly waves down a member who wants 
to move a resolution when the Standing Orders forbid, 
with few words—‘‘ Not in form ”’—‘‘ We really must keep 
to the Standing Orders.” And the clergy, as is fitting, 
are assuredly a most obedient and orderly House, which 
cannot always be said of another House. 

The proceedings commence with a long Latin office, 
and then follows the ‘‘ preconisation,” or calling of names, 
by Mr. Cobb, the lay actuary, who, in wig, bands, and 
gown, sits beside the Prolocutor. On the platform are 
also certain dignitaries who act as assessors or deputy- 
Speakers. Here is the tall aristocratic figure and refined 
face of the Dean of Windsor, wearing the blue ribbon and 
jewel of the Garter ; and by his side, in marked contrast, the 
short, stout form, and rugged but kindly features of Arch- 
deacon Burney, of Kingston. On the other side of Mr. Cobb 
sits Dr. Ainslie, Archdeacon of Taunton, recalling by his 
title that unforgotten predecessor of his, chivalrous, warm- 
hearted, hot-headed George Anthony Denison, dubbed 
by the late Lord Lyttelton ‘‘ Georgius sine dracone: 
George without the drag-on.” Cautious, conservative, and 
cool, Archdeacon Ainslie is a remarkable contrast to the last 
Archdeacon of Taunton. He, like the Prolocutor, has a 
thorough knowledge of the forms of the House. Presently 
the empty chair next to him is filled by the massive figure 
of the Dean of St. Paul’s, wearing lightly the burden of 
his eighty years. Dean Gregory is probably the most 


“Mr. Speaker ” 
and his following 
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powerful person in the House, and pulls more strings than 
any cleric in the land. Nota scholar, he is one of the 
shrewdest and most practical of men, hiding beneath a 
cheery British bluffness of manner a capacity for finesse 
and diplomacy which would do credit to a statesman. 
His extraordinary business’ aptitude has for many years 
been employed in the management of the National Society 
and of the revenues of St. Paul's. 


Sitting at one of the lower tables is a dishevelled- 
looking figure, with scarlet gown and Oxford doctor’s’ 
hood falling all about him like an ill-fitting 
dress. The grizzled beard and homely 
features do not suggest any great capacity ; 
but when he presently rises and says a few words with a 
hesitation almost amounting to a stammer there is instart 
silence, and all heads are turned in the direction of the 
speaker. For this quiet, unnoticeable man is one of the 
most learned and influential members of the House, Dr. 
Bright, who represents the Chapter of Christ Church, 
and is Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Ox- 
ford. The simplest, shyest, and most loveable of men, 
he is not the only one whose outward seeming is no index 
to the inner self. Dr. Bright is the leader in the Lower 
House, and Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, is, in the Upper, 
of the more liberal High Churchmen who have opposed 
the rigorists in the matter of divorce, and the remarriage 
of the innocent party. Hence, a witty rigorist has de- 
scribed the line taken by these distinguished clerics as 
‘* Bright’s Disease and King’s Evil!” 


Bright's Disease 
and King’s Evil 


The Evangelicals are in a smaller minority in the 
House than, probably, they are in the Church at large. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, of London, refuses 

A Faithful Few to be reckoned with any party; but his 

sympathies are well known to be generally 
on the Liberal-Evangelical side. Prebendary Turner, next 
week to be consecrated Bishop of Islington, who sits in a 
quiet corner by himself, is a man of the same school. He 
represents the Chapter of St. Paul’s, as one of the pre- 
bendaries who form the ‘‘Greater Chapter.” Near him 
is one of the few thoroughgoing Low Churchmen in the 
Lower House, Dr. Knox, the Bishop: Suffragan of Coventry, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton. 

The clergy of London are represented by two advanced 
High Churchmen, Mr. Villiers of Knightsbridge, and 
Canon Ingram, rector of St. Margaret, Lothbury, in the 
City. Mr. Villiers is a tall, large-built man, in striking 
contrast to the slight, small figure, and sharp ascetic face 
of his colleague. 


Canon Ingram presented and read the petition of Mr. 
Kensit, which both the Archdeacon of London and Mr. 
Villiers had declined to do. No excite- 
ment followed, the forms of the House 
not permitting debate. Canon Bristow, 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was the only one who opposed 
with a stentorian ‘‘ No” the reading of the petition. The 
‘* Ayes” had it by an obviously overwhelming majority ; 
but Mr. Kensit, who with his wife sat in the roped-off 
enclosure, seemed rather disappointed that nothing ap- 
peared to come of it, and remarked audibly that they had 
“shelved” him. Wherein the holy fathers showed 
wisdom. Near Mr. Kensit sat Dr. Thackeray, the cham- 
pion of curates’ rights, waiting for consolation, and, to all 
appearance, waiting in vain. 


The Shelving of 
Kensit 
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SPAIN IN THE CANARIES 


Spain, says Usbek, in ‘ Lettres Persanes,” with a 
warmth of reprobation that might to-day be heard from 
Washington but not in Paris, despairing of retaining the 
conquered peoples faithful to her rule, determined to ex- 
terminate them, and to replace them with an obedient 
population from the Peninsula. Never was a more 
horrible design more effectively accomplished! One sees, 
he continues, with horror, a people as numerous as those 
of combined Europe disappear from the earth at the 
coming of these ‘‘ Barbarians, who seemed in discovering 
the Indies to have had no other thought than to reveal to 
mankind the utmost limit of cruelty”; and ‘‘by this 
barbarism,” continues the benevolent but mistaken sophist, 
‘Spain has retained her colonies under her yoke,” while 
Portugal, by pursuing a directly opposite plan of kindness 
instead of cruelty, was speedily chased from every land she 
had occupied, to the profit of the crafty Dutch. Holland 
was like then to have filled in the eyes of the Continent 
the rdle since conferred by universal suffrage on per- 
fidious Albion. 

The wheel of Fortune has turned to some purpose since 
Montesquieu wrote, and has indeed lowered the proud ; 
but a régime of cruelty has not served to maintain the 
Spanish Empire, any more than an alleged opposite 
method has been able entirely to rob Portugal of hers. 
To-day Portuguese colonial possessions far exceed in 
extent and in future promise anything Spain yet retains of 
her former greatness beyond the seas. 

The mighty realm that Cortez and Pizarro gave Spain, 
dazzling with a splendour which each degree of western 
longitude served but to enhance, had its inevitable horizon. 
Its gold and glory were both of the sunset: and the 
shadow which to-day the last glimmering of that retreating 
radiance throws athwart the darkening summits of the 
Antilles is the shadow of him who stands, clothed in a 
purple not of the skies, silent for all time ‘‘upon a peak 
in Darien.” 

In some cases the policy of extermination denounced 
by Montesquieu served to fulfil the policy of Spain, and in 
none, perhaps, so effectively as in that of the Canaries. 
The ancient inhabitants—a gentle, peace-loving race— 
disappeared before the sabre-stroke of the Conquistadors ; 
and within a few years of the landing of the Bethencourts 
the Guanches were a people of the past, and their place 
completely taken by the Spaniards. To-day a somewhat 
pathetic monument in one of the squares of Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe commemorates the ‘‘ evangelisation”’ of the 
“*four kings of the Guanches,” who, poor angel monarchs ! 
it is to be feared, found the cross their Spanish converters 
held most by was that in the handles of their swords. 
This memorial and some piles of bleached bones pointed 
out in the hillside catacombs are all that remain to-day 
to tell that the Gardens of the Hesperides had once other 
occupiers. A few plaintive legends in song and story, 
and a possible amelioration of the stern hue of Spanish hair 
and eyes in the present-day islanders, may perhaps also be 
due to the remote Guanche tenants ; but the islands, with 
their population of 240,000 souls, are proudly pointed to as 
an integral part of Spain herself; and if, geographically, 
they belong to Africa, politically Madrid may claim them 
among the most patriotic voices of her Cortes. 

If Spain acquired the Canaries by the sword, to-day 
she holds them close to the national heart by every tie of 
blood, speech, religion, and mutual need. In the last cen- 
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tury Nelson very foolishly attacked Teneriffe, and almost 
rightly lost an eye for such political want of vision. Had 
he subdued the guns of the Castle, and planted our flag on 
the Mole instead of leaving it there for the Spaniards to 
encase in glass in their cathedral church, he would not 
thereby have weakened Spain’s hold upon the islands or 
the attachment of the islanders to their motherrcountry, 
In the present century, wiser than our great forefathers, we 
set about the conquest of foreign countries with the build- 
ing of huge hotels, and the clatter of dinner plates, 
wielded by an army of attendants that, like everything 
else, is made in Germany. The plan is already at work in 
Orotava, the chief pleasure resort of Teneriffe, and more 
vigorously still at Las Palmas in Grand Canary, the com- 
mercial capital and seat of the Bishop of the islands. 

When I first visited Las Palmas in the early ’eighties, 
the town—which numbers some 22,000 people—could then 
boast of but three inferior hotels, only one of which was 
under a quasi-English management. To-day there are 
four English hotels, two of them of considerable size and 
some degree of comfort. 

What the hotels may still lack, however, the climate 
of the islands atones for ; and what may be wanting in the 
climate, the people, by courtesy, good looks, and other 
interesting characteristics, fully make up for. The good 
looks are evident more particularly among the female part of 
the population, the faces of such men as the casual visitor en- 
counters being often obscured by coal-dust, or so belaboured 
by the sun that it were hard to pronounce upon the native 
hue of their complexions. One disfigurement, however, is 
not theirs: they are never disguised in drink. The light 
wine of the country, which its hillsides of hospitable 
volcanic temperament pour freely and with a sunny grace, 
is sufficiently drunk and no more, at a price but little in 
excess of beer in far colder and less temperate zones. 

In October, a walk anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
Las Palmas—out to Telde, golden with its large oranges, 
the true fruit of the Hesperides—or up the hills to the 
Caldera—an extinct crater in whose deep bosom, 2,000 feet 
below its rim, is nursed a delightful farm amid vineyard 
and fruit-trees—will show the bare-legged peasants press- 
ing out the persistent purple of the valleyed veins of their 
long dead hills. Men and women, they will give a cheery 
smile, or a wave of deep-stained welcoming fingers to the 
passing stranger. Or, maybe, as you draw near a group 
of workmen sitting under the shade of a chestnut tree at 
their midday meal, one of them will rise, cap in hand, and 
will accost the foreigner with an offer of their rude fare. _ 
Courtesy and pride with the Canary Spaniard go hand in 
hand. R. C. 


THE CABLE PERIL 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Tue Cable Peril in the Far East is a grave and pressing 
one, and the time has come for emphatic insistence upon 
it. There is, in the first place, the startling fact that at 
our naval and telegraphic base, Hong Kong, our messages, 
official and unofficial, are handled in an office in the joint 
occupation of the British (Eastern Extension) and Russo- 
Danish (Great Northern) Companies. This is an admitted 
fact, and what could more forcibly illustrate the loose way 
on which we run our Imperial business? Russia is the one 
Power whose diplomacy we have to face in the Far East, 
and it is by her diplomacy—and shall we add intrigue ?— 
that British statesmanship has too often been baulked. 
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Yet we deliberately allow our cable communications in the 
Far East to be placed under the eye of a Company in close 
relationship with the Russian Government. How close 
the relationship between the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company and the Russian authorities has been the history 
of the Company sufficiently suggests,* and it indicates 
afresh the reality of the peril in which our communications 
now are at Hong Kong. 

But, reply the Company, there is the protection of 
the cypher system. A broken reed that, as no one knows 
better than the official who makes this apology for the 
Hong Kong amalgam. They know it only too well in 
Downing Street, for, as ‘‘an old telegraphist of consider- 
able experience” asks in the /!estménster Gasette, Has 
there ever been a code invented through the ages that 
was absolutely undecipherable when there has been in- 
ducement enough to decipher it? And, adds this tele- 
graphist, ‘‘ certainly the best way of aiding possible rivals 
to secure the key is to afford them access to your message 
drafts, as we are now doing, in the most childlike and 
trusting manner.” 

No, the peril cannot be met by such evasions. It must 
continue until this British-Russo-Danish jumble at Hong 
Kong gives place to anall-British cable centre, and until such 
centres of Imperial life and diplomacy are reached by all 
British lines—lines, that is, free from the risk of foreign 
control and interference. 


IN THE WEST INDIES 


But Hong Kong is only one little corner of the Empire 
where there is a grave cable peril. All eyes are upon the 
West Indies just now, and it is well to note how but for 
the persistence, the dogged persistence, of a little group 
of Englishmen, who cared nothing for repeated snubs in 
Downing Street and for the alternating threats and cajolings 
of the monopolists, England would at this moment be 
absolutely cut off from all telegraphic contact with her 
West Indian Colonies. Until this year England has been 
dependent upon the favours of the United States and 
revolution-ridden Cuba on the one hand, or of the equally 
revolution-ridden Republics of Central America on the 
other hand. To reach Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Trinidad 
and the smaller British islands, British messages have had 
to pass over United States land lines either vid Key West 
(Florida), and thence vid Cuba, Porto Rico, and other 
foreign islands, or via Galveston (Texas) and Central 
American Republics. 

Think what this must have meant had Mr. Cleveland’s 
bellicose Venezuelan message been followed by war, as 
it certainly might have been but for Lord Salisbury’s 
cool head and determination. The United States would 
have taken good care to secure the immediate isola- 
tion of the British islands, leaving them a prey to every 
enemy. 

And had Downing Street, and what they call in the 
City the Cable Ring, been allowed to have their way, this 
is exactly the position in which the British West Indies 
would be placed to-day. But Mr. Cleveland and his 
Venezuelan war-scare, pressed home as it was upon public 
Opinion here and in the Colonies, did what nothing else 
could do. Departmental apathy, and the wiles and threats 
of the formidable cable group, which it was the life-work 
of that remarkable man, Sir John Pender, to create, were 

* Those who wish may study this history in some detail in Mr. Charles 


Bright's ‘‘Submarine Telegraphs,” just published by Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 
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alike unavailing in the face of awakened public opinion. 
Years of weary waiting and agitation at last had their 
reward, and by the extension of the Halifax-Bermuda 
cable to Jamaica, the first step has been taken, this spring, 
in closing this scandal of West Indian isolation. 

But it is only a first step. Other British West Indian 
islands are to-day as isolated as ever they were from the 
Mother-land, and so are possessions such as British 
Honduras. They can only communicate with England 
by favour of the United States and other foreign countries. 
Happily they are for the most part, as Jamaica is, 
important business centres, so that but small support is 
needed from the Imperial and Colonial Governments to 
put an end to their isolation by the extension of such an 
all-British line as that now carried from Halifax and 
Bermuda to Jamaica. Given this small initial Government 
encouragement, the extensions will then justify their 
existence as business undertakings just as the Bermuda- 
Jamaica extension is doing. And of course this Govern- 
ment aid is made absolutely dependent under a stringent 
contract to the preservation of the all-British character of 
the cable. 

Here, then, is the cable peril in the West Indies, and 
here is a very simple way out of it: Extend to the rest of 
the British West Indies the all-British line which now 
brings the Mother-country into inviolable telegraphic 
contact with Jamaica. Of course those who are concerned 
in the existing companies do not like this idea, and nobody 
is so silly as to blame them for doing their utmost to delay 
and thwart all-British cable projects of this nature. They 
are men of business, and, having a cable system, they are 
bound to make the most of it; and it is pleasing to know 
that, taking the cables of the Empire as a whole, the 
cable group have received due reward for their enterprise. 
But it is our business, and the business of our legislators, 
to view this question on the broad lines of Imperial neces- 
sity; and viewed from that standpoint the duty of the 
moment is clear and urgent. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 

Now that the country has done its crying over spilt milk in 
the Far East, we venture to put to Downing Street the 
question in regard to the Middle East which we asked 
some weeks since: Has it taken advantage of Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s trip home to formulate a British policy in Persia ? 
If nothing has been settled, it is as certain as there are 
Cossacks in Turkestan that we shall have a Port Arthur 
‘*surprise”’ in the land of the Lion and the Sun one of 
these days. 

Suppose the Shah were to die? A revolution would 
be exceedingly likely to fellow. After that would come, 
we may be assured, Russian demands for a ‘‘ rectifica- 
tion of frontier.” It is not generally known how con- 
veniently the Tsar’s forces are situated for a forward 
movement. Teheran is within as easy reach from the 
Russian posts as Peking is from Port Arthur. There has 
long been a Russian naval station within Persian territory, 
where also strategic roads have been made under the 
auspices of the Northern Power. Already the Resht- 
Kazvin, Kazvin-Hamadan, and Kazvin-Teheran roads are 
under Russian control ; a road from Enzeli (the port on the 
Caspian referred to) to Central Persia is being laid out by 
Russian engineer officers ; while a further road from the 
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Caspian to the Persian Gulf is shortly to be made under 
the same auspices. When this last highway is under 
construction the world will probably hear something, as a 
Morning Post message said the other day, of ‘‘an arrange- 
ment with regard to a Russian port on the Persian Gulf.” 
We have allowed the Russians to establish themselves in 
Abyssinia, where, Downing Street was gravely declaring 
less than three years since, they were never likely to be 
in a position to do us an ill turn. We are now about to 
permit them to establish a second port on our road to 
India. 

If any further illustration were needed of the way in 
which the Russians are pushing their interests in the 
Shah's dominions, it might be found in the remarkable 
ceremony in St. Petersburg this Easter, by which szxty- 


Jive thousand Nestorian Christians in Persia were taken 


absolutely within the fold of the Orthodox Church ‘‘ amid 
cheers for the Tsar.” We do not pretend, of course, 
that it is necessary or desirable for Great Britain to cry 
‘* Hands off!” to Russia in Persia—our concern is pri- 
marily, no doubt, with the Gulf and the southern coast- 
line—but wherever and whatever our interests may be, 
the Government should have a plan ready against an 
emergency. We have had enough of the locking-the- 
stable-after-the-steed-is-stolen policy. A propos, has the 
Cabinet ever given one half-hour to the consideration of 
the latest Railway to India project, which is brought to 
mind no less by the situation in Persia than by the news 
that yet another “ revolt in the Yemen” is giving Turkish 
authority in Arabia a further, and it may conceivably be 
a fatal, shaking ? Not “ practical politics,” our statesmen 
think. They may be right or they may be wrong. But 
meantime Russia is spending millions of roubles in tunnel- 
ling in the Caucasus and in Russianising the route to the 
Persian Gulf. 


D. L. 
‘*UP AT LORD’S”’ 


A pay of smiles and tears; the sky above a mottle 
of heavy clouds, with here and there just a rag of blue 
showing amid the universal greyness. A watery sunray 
sparkles in the puddles of St. John’s Wood Road, but it is 
raining hard, spitefully, vindictively, as we filter in at the 
turnstile and beat our way against the tearing wind on to 
the ground. The attitude of the man at the gate is cold 
and unimpassioned. He does not know—or care, ap- 
parently—if there will be any play. He quotes a board, 
**No money returned,” and that sounds dreadfully against 
us. But we have waited on in the chilling rain many 
times before up at Lord’s, and we do not yield hope very 
easily. We look at the soggy turf with a knowing air, 
and test its playability by cunning stampings and prod- 
dings. Then we wander off around the concrete path 
to renew our acquaintance with the old landmarks and 
to look out for one another. We see the men who 
were constant here last season; they see us, and, though 
we do not speak or even nod, we feel happier for 
the mutual recognition. We are The Elect. It is 
enough. Casual visitors may fraternise at will and 
talk wildly, vaguely, buoyantly of sacred things. We 
know better. We shudder along in the rending blast to 
the open bar over on the further side of the ground, where 
we know we shall find some of the players ; and we stand 
with J. T. Hearne, Storer, Gunn, and Bean, offering up 
incense of adoration. Strangers, noting our devotional 
aspect, whisper that Bean is Johnny Briggs, accuse Gunn 
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of being ‘‘ Pudsey” Tunnicliffe. We are amused ina tired 
way. 

The rain stops. We look up at the sky and wistfully 
toward the bill that hangs over against the players’ wing 
of the Pavilion. An umpire in mufti passes, and we ask, 
‘* Will there be any play to-day ?” He is mildly optimistic, 
and we are greatly cheered. We make the circuit of the * 
ground once more. 

And, wandering and musing, we wile away the time 
until the first bell rings. It is the passing-bell of the 
sun, alas! for as its blithe note rings out the heavy clouds 
come swarming up again, and mass above us threateningly, 
A shadow sweeps across the green turf and leaves us cold. 
A few driving drops bespatter the drying concrete. We 
are cast down; but a chance sunbeam uplifts us again, 
and then, as the second bell rings, we see the white-coated 
umpires issuing out at the wicket-gate of the players’ wing. 
They come slowly into the centre of the field of play and 
consult over the stumps. They are still consulting when 
a burly, flanneled figure appears in the doorway of the 
great Pavilion, and a shout and a clapping of hands pro- 
claim the advent of Australian Murdoch, the Sussex 
skipper. With him are George Brann, once the Reckless, 
and last season grown careful, and Arlington, a tyro whom 
we shall remember for ever in connection with one mighty 
hit that soared clear over the screen here in the August of 
1896. But we miss the figure of Ranjitsinhji, who was 
wont to appear beside his captain, in lissom, supple con- 
trast with the other’s bulky sturdiness. We remember his 
consummate 260 made in this match last year, and we sigh 
with a sense of irremediable loss. 

The three Sussex amateurs are met by a gust of rain, 
that drives them back up the steps. The umpires move 
disgustedly toward the shelter of the players’ wing. Our 
spleen chokes us, and we are silent. But the shower 
passes; the sun comes out again; the familiar white 
figures are dotting the pellucid green once more. And we 
breathe contentedly. 

Then Grace comes out, and Monkey Hornby—the two 
veterans. Grace looming large and familiar as a classic 
being ! Hornby plump, dapper, fussy, pomaded. The head 
of Grace is the head of a Pharaoh—heavy-browed, black- 
bearded ; to me it has an Egyptian look. They move for- 
ward to the tune of our salvoes, side by side, Hornby with 
mincing gait, Grace lumpishly, at something between walk 
and trot. Grace takes first over, and from the first ball of 
the match scores arun. The stroke is a poor one, but we 
applaud lustily. It is so gorgeous to see the sempiternal 
W. G. at it again, to watch that great upheaval of force 
preceding each hit, that awkward resourcefulness, style- 
less mastery. Assuredly, Grace is not aptly named! 

Now Hornby shows vs how boundaries are attained. 
But only once. He is snapped behind the wicket. Gunn 
comes in and the sun comes out, but neither to stay. 
Certainly, this is not Gunn’s day. He tips a breaking ball 
into Murdoch’s ready hands at point; and, having stared 
at the pitch for a despairfui second, walks back discon- 
solate, to explain to the other players, no doubt, how the 
bother happened. Sewell joins his famous captain, and 
the scorers are busy. But it is not Sewell who makes the 
runs, though most are credited to him; it is a watching 
Providence. Butt misses him; and all his wild sky-scrapers 
fall where a fieldsman is not. Grace has been mis-hitting, 
too; but now, on the verge of his fifty, he clumps four balls 
in succession to the leg boundary. Then he carves the 
air once or twice, and finally falls victim to a beautiful ball 
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from the pinched and pallid Parris. He lumps back, 
pulling like a schoolboy at his inadequate cap, with a tally 
of sixty-five runs behind him. 

Albert Trott comes in: a long-headed, long-bodied, 
short-legged young man, with drooping features and a 
peevish expression. He bangs his first ball for three. He 
is very strong and sure, but he wastes his strength, and 
many of his hits which go for ones might, with a little 
judgment, be boundaries. Sewell sings a swan-song of 
fours, and goes out. Davidson achieves one four after a 
steady sojourn, and then is muddled out by a ball that hits 
him, hurts him, angers him, and bowls him. H. T. 
Stanley, of Somerset, does nothing rather painfully, and 
then we have Martin. Nutty Martin! Jolly Martin! A 
very Tapley of a man! 

Last season Martin made some big scores, and, remem- 
bering them, he is disposed to take himself seriously as a 
batsman in the intervals between laughs. His bat is pro- 
fusely wax-ended : an infallible indication of some vanity. 
He strikes attitudes, too, and marks the setting of the 
field with a wary eye. Nevertheless, his first over gives 
him a troublous time. He skies the first ball, and the 
incomparable Bean muffs him at cover. The second ball 
he misses badly, and, imagining he is bowled, is relieved 
to find it is only the wind that has removed his bails. He 
swipes at the third ball, and misses that also. The fourth 
ball he gathers up his forces to drive, but he only snicks 
it, and it trickles behind the wicket. A new stroke this 
“‘drive through the slips,” but not new to Nutty. He 
laughs all the time. Except once, when he recalls 
that ‘‘ 35 not out” hit up by him in this match 
fast year, and looks very grave over a _ ball that 
beats him, as who should say, ‘‘ Cricket is a strainful 
game.” He pants impatiently whilst his partner Trott 
fumbles with a refractory glove, and drives the next ball 
he receives very nicely to the on-boundary. Murdoch re- 
arranges his field, and Martin’s complacency is a free 
lesson in self-respect. A moment later a confident appeal 
for a catch at the wicket is given in his favour. A lot of 
big hitting at the wind follows. At last Jolly Martin iscaught 
brilliantly on the boundary by the colt Vine, and as the 
rain comes down anew retires with an innings of twenty to 
his credit that is only marred by an equal number of 
chances. The players run back to the Pavilion, and the 
green expanse is again forlornly empty. 

Now a cold wind drives across at us, and we shiver. 
There isa dust of gold on the lower rim of the slaty clouds 
above the rigid house-tops and the trees. - Presently the 
sun shines forth again, and the game proceeds. The 
clouds melt, and the sky is brilliantly blue. It is ideal 
cricketing weather at last, and in ten minutes cricket is all 
“Over for the day. EpwIn PuGu. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


A cOLUMN or two would not cover a detailed criticism of 
the Academy, even if the serried and unplanned confusion 
of its towering walls permitted one to trust one’s 
impressions of ‘‘so various or might I say contra- 
tious ” a jumble of pictures. Without stopping to deplore 
the official method of hanging, I shall mention a few 
notable works, and compare Burlington House with rival 
and better hung exhibitions. The painting of the day 
appears to best advantage at the New Gallery, the Society 
of Portrait Painters, and the New English Art Club. 
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But we see nowadays at.the New Gallery no kind of art 
that we cannot find at the Academy, with the exception 
of allegories by Sir E. Burne-Jones and the landscapes of 
one or two men, notably Mr. Peppercorn and Mr. Leslie 
Thomson. True these painters have exhibited at Burlington 
House in the past, and to-day the Catalogue records 
the presence of a ‘‘ Leslie Thomson,” but one so difficult 
to find, and when found so impossible to see, that the 
discoverer entertains serious misgivings as to the number 
of fine canvases thus lost in the annual picture conceal- 
ment at the Academy. 

As painters of pure landscape, Messrs, Peppercorn and 
Thomson stand as high as any British artists. Those who 
can equal or surpass them are not on the line at this Academy. 
I mean Mr. James Maris and Mr. Arthur Lemon. Acade- 
micians prefer Mr. North, whose canvas looks as if some 
one in rough tweed clothes had sat down upon it. Not 
that one cannot find very good landscapes and marines 
upon the line. Inthe third gallery Mr. Hook spreads a 
lovely silver calm over two charming coast scenes: in the 
same room Mr. Waterlow leads the eye across an expanse 
of unwonted breadth to his ‘* Lonely Church,” lit by the 
pale sunshine of a northera sea-board. Other men 
display various merits, as, for instance, Messrs. J. N. 
Barlow, A. East, H. B. Davis, G. Wetherbee, Arnesby 
Brown, R. W. Allan; but I doubt if any of their works 
approaches the majesty of one of Mr. Macgregor’s rocky 
solitudes that have been shown at the New English Art 
Club. 

I have that Club on my conscience, for I have been 
told that I snub the place where alone true art may be 
found. I admit that during twelve years the Club has 
done wonders ; that one should be grateful for fine hang- 
ing and for the sight of work by Claude Monet, Degas, 
Whistler, Sargent, Legros, men of the first rank, who 
have all contributed at some time to its shows. But the 
truth must be told. Can you compare Mr. Shannon’s 
‘“ Wounded Amazon,” now at the Club, with Mr. Watts’s 
“‘Love Triumphant” at the Academy? Mr. Shannon 
concerned himself chiefly, | suppose, with the dissolution 
of the figure, with the flexure and general relaxation of 
its limbs ; of this at least he makes you aware, as Cor- 
reggio did, as no end of painters have done before him. 
No one would deny the good intention of his canvas; but 
I deny the beauty of its painting and the quality of its 
modelling and colour. Indeed, the colour shows all Mr. 
Watts’s later and worser habits; but Mr. Watts did not 
always fumble over modelling and lapse into dirty colour. 
Even to-day his ‘‘ Love Triumphant” at the Academy 
shows more meaning in its dirty tones, more science in 
the building up of its vast conception, than Mr. Shannon 
can as yet command. Mr. Steer, I believe, set himself a kind 
of studio study, a problem of values and execution, when he 
painted the flesh of abrown lady against red and black. Now 
‘*The Countess of Warwick” at the Academy solves 
such a problem, and contains much beauty besides in the 
luminosity of the flesh, in the nuancing of the black, 
diaphanous dress, in the shaping of the light, graceful 
arms out of flesh tints of pearly ash suffused with a cool 
rosy purple. There have been better Carolus-Durans 
than this one; pictures composed in better taste; but 
even this portrait makes Mr. Steer’s work seem a rude 
approximation to what he meant. To my mind, I com- 
pliment—and_ I wish to compliment—Mr. Steer and Mr. 
Shannon by comparing them with their betters and elders ; 
yet I also do it to show that men of taste could select and, 
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hang two or three New English Art Clubs by turning over 
the Academy dust-heap. 

The Society of Portrait Painters is another club which 
offers a more homogeneous and better hung exhibition 
than the Royal Academy. Yet one must admit that the 
present Academy contains portraits by Messrs. Sargent, 
Orchardson, Herkomer, Carolus-Duran, Collier, Solomon, 
Tuke, Roche, Constant, Jack, Greiffenhagen, Glaze 
brook, and many other exhibitors at the Portrait 
Painters’ shows. Nevertheless, without counting Con- 
tinental painters, there are important exceptions. 
Mr. Whistler, of course, sulks as an unappeasable Achilles 
whom the Academy can neither suppress nor reconcile. 
More’s the pity ; if examples of Whistler, Guthrie, Lavery, 
and Furse stood beside the incomparable ‘‘ Asher Wer- 
theimer, Esq.” of Mr. Sargent, one might call this exhi- 
bition the finest show of portraiture that the Academy has 
held during the present century. Mr. Orchardson sur- 
passes himself in ‘‘ Viscount Peel” and ‘‘ Miss Fairfax 
Rhodes,” and most men except Messrs. L. Bonnat and 
B. Constant are above their ordinary form. The subject 
pictures keep their usual level: Mr. Seymour Lucas is 
courageously historical; Mr. Swan is poetic; Messrs. 
Abbey, W. Stott, Waterhouse, and Brangwyn are frankly 
decorative; Messrs. La Thangue, Clausen, Stanhope 
Forbes, and Burnand are broadly realistic. To speak 
generally, decorative art at the Academy might be finer in 
its shapes, less spotty and garish in its colour; realistic 
art more observant of atmospheric unity and more effec- 
tively concentrated in composition. But, before all, the 
Academy should hang fewer pictures and might separate 
landscapes from portraits and interior figure subjects. 

R. A. M. S. 


‘* LOHENGRIN ” 


No one ever takes the first night of the season at the 
Opera seriously. The make-believe is too patent, and the 
social comedy in the stalls and boxes is more important to 
the audience than what passes on the stage. An inadequate 
‘* Faust” or some such trifle would well enough have served 
the purpose of playing in the season, for it seemed a 
pity to waste such artists as Edouard de Reszke, van 
Dyck, Eames, Feinhals, Pringle, and the incomparable 
Brema upon a performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which was 
received somewhat apathetically. The general air of the 
audience seemed like that of a decent Scots (the spelling of 
the word seems to have become somewhat dangerous of 
late) congregation on the first Sunday after the half-yearly 
pew-letting. Sermons are then in vain, for those in the 
gallery are counting heads and searching for acquaintances 
in the ‘* body of the kirk ”—that part of the building which 
it would ill become anyone to call the pit. So it seemed 
that at Covent Garden on Monday night everybody, from 
the Prince, who was armed with a triple-expansion field- 
glass, to the ‘‘rover” in the stalls, was bent on seeing 
who was there, if the box was the same one as last year’s, 
and if we were going to have a perfectly lovely season, 
and so forth. 

The season, indeed, began with certain features 
which are too familiar by this time. The orchestra 
promises well in sonority, but the attack was not as 
precise and clean as it will doubtless become when the 
instrumentalists have got their bearings. The alterations 
m the placing of certain of the band have resulted in an 
increased and more brilliant volume of tone. Of sucha 
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strong cast everything that was expected was fulfilled, 
The Elsa of Madame Eames is too well known now for 
anything new to be said as to her interpretation of it, 
Her voice is as pure as ever, and in the balcony scene she 
sang wonderfully and with a dramatic restraint that was 
perfectly in the picture. M. van Dyck was somewhat un- 
equal; it was not till he reached the love duet in the third 
act that he seemed to find himself. The other gentlemen 
were thoroughly adequate in their parts. Beyond all 
question Miss Brema was the artist of the evening. She 
possesses in a full degree the sense of conveying by the 
colour of her voice the expression of the moment, so that 
if she were to sing the notes alone without the text we 
could follow her almost completely. There is no doubt, 
however, that the higher notes of Ortrud’s part lay upon 
Miss Brema the obligation of sparing herself, for she is all 
too rare an artist to be lost by overtaxing her resources, 
The forthcoming performances of ‘‘The Ring” dur- 
ing the month of June will draw all London, and it is a 
wholly admirable plan to give the artists engaged in it— 
as many as possible, that is to say—an opportunity of 
testing themselves in other works so as to become 
accustomed to singing in Covent Garden Theatre before 
the great strain is thrown uponthem. With ‘ Lohengrin,” 
** Die Walkie,” and ‘‘ Tristan” in the bill of the opening 
week, it is doubtful if ever a season began with such a 
promise of artistic success. W. F. S. W. 


IN DURANCE VILE 


GABRIELLE always remembered the day that the ringmaster of 
the circus came to see her pony jump. She was proud of her 
pony, who was dapple grey and Welsh, and cou!d jump nine inches. 
higher than himself. 

Gabrielle was five, and had ridden without a leading rein for 
two years, but her father never let her jump Roland, the pony. So 
the pony jumped by himself, greatly to the edification of the ring 
master who had been bidden to see the feat. 

While all this was going on, Nana called her to nursery tea, 
and as she trotted down the long yard, past the stables, and to- 
wards the drive, the ringmaster turned to Jack Ainslie, Gabrielle’s 
father, and said, “ Has the little Missie hurt her foot? She’s a 
thought lame.” 

Jack Ainslie tooked hastily after the idolised little figure, and 
noted that the ringmaster was right. She was a thought lame. 

Hastily excusing himself, he ran after the child. ‘Have you 
hurt your foot, darling?” he asked anxiously ; “you're limping & 
little. Did you twist your ankle?” 

“Oh no, Daddy dear, I’m not hurt. I’m going to tea.” 
Gabrielle put up her face for the ever-expected kiss and ran after 
her nurse. Jack Ainslie dismissed the subject from his mind and 
showed the ringmaster the rest of the horses. 

From that day, however, things changed for Gabrielle. Other 
people noticed the little limp, and her parents, terrified and dis- 
tressed, sent for the family doctor. He discovered that in some 
way, probably at birth, her hip had been dislocated, and had 
formed a new socket for itself, and that henceforth she would limp 
—unless—and here all the mischief began—something could 
be done. Her father was frantic. Of course something must be 
done. That his Gabrielle, his dainty little lady with her pretty 
face, her quick intelligence, and her gracious ways, should be lame—- 
oh it was intolerable! He was broken-hearted and rebellious, and 
even his wife’s steadfast patience and unchanging tenderness coulé 
not make him resigned. Then began for Gabrielle a series of 
visits to London. She was taken from one great doctor to another 
till she grew quite used to marching about on thick piled carpets, 
clad in nothing but her sunny hair, while they discussed her in- 
teresting ‘ case.” . 

“ Doctors are chilly men,” said Gabrielle ; “their, hands are 
always cold to my body.” 
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An operation was arranged, but at the last moment Jack 
Ainslie drew back, for the surgeons would not guarantee success, 
and the family doctor said grave things about Gabrielle’s constitu- 
tional delicacy. So it was decided that more gradual means must 
be tried to bring about the desired result. The “gradual means ” 
assumed the shape of an instrument, hideous to behold and pain- 
ful to wear. It broke Jack Ainslie’s heart to see his little lady 
cabined and confined in such a cruel cage, and for the little lady 
herself it blotted out the sunshine and made life very grey and 
terrible. One thing was quite plain to Gabrielle, and that was 
that evidently Nature was very much to blame in having provided 
a new “socket” for the poor little dislocated bone. That im- 
pertinence must be interfered with at all costs—the doctors seemed 
to agree upon that. And Gabrielle wondered why it was so wrong 
to have no pain, to be perfectly unconscious of her “ affliction,” as 
her nurse called it, and so interesting (to the doctors) and right, 
to be uncomfortable and to wear a hideous high-soled boot and 
an iron cage, with crutches under the arms that pushed her 
shoulders up to her ears. 

As for the instrument, it was designed and ordered by three 
famous surgeons, and it cost the price of many ponies. Gabrielle 
tried to be brave. She was curiously conscious that the pain her 
parents suffered was far greater than her own. The instrument 
was adjusted in London, and on the way home in the train her 
mother asked her many times, “ Does it hurt you, my darling ?’ 
And Gabrielle always answered bravely, “1 can bear it, mother 
dear ; I can bear it!” 

When she got home that night, the poor little leg was black 
from the cruel pressure, and Mary Ainslie broke down and cried 
till she could cry no longer. Gabrielle tried to walk bravely in 
her cramping irons, and to smile at her parents when she met 
their troubled eyes. At first she broke the thing continually, for 
she was an active child, much given to jumping off chairs and 
playing at circus on the big old sofa. But by-and-bye all desire 
to jump and run left her. She grew high-shouldered, and would 
sit very still for hours, while her daddy told her stories or drove 
her behind Roland in a little basket-carriage he had bought for 
her. Truly the iron entered into her soul, the cruel iron that 
cramped the child’s soft body ; and Gabrieile’s eyes grew larger 
and larger, and her chin more pointed, while the once plump 
little hands were white as the petals of the pear-blossom outside 
the nursery window. 

“IT wish people wouldn’t ask me about it ; they are kind, but I 
wish they wouldn’t,” Gabrielle would say. “I’m tired of telling 
them about the socket, and I’m not ‘a poor little soul’—I’m 
daddy’s little lady !” 

There came to Jack Ainslie a very old college friend, a doctor, 
Gabrielle’s godfather, and devoted to her, and he was supremely 
dissatisfied with her treatment and implored them to take her to 
see a young surgeon, a friend of his own, who was making a great 
name, and doing wonders for everyone who came under his 
care. Jack Ainslie and his wife needed but small persuasion, 
and it was decided that Gabrielle should go to London as soon 
as possible. 

What hastened the visit was this :—Gabrielle was devoted to 
fairy lore, and a favourite play of hers was to be the beautiful 
princess who is freed from giants and dragons and lions by the 
gallant “Boots” of the Norse tales. Her father always enacted 
the part of that redoubtable third son, and was wont to kneel 
before her, making extravagant protestations of his devotion, 
which she accepted with gracious condescension. On this particular 
afternoon, just after tea, her father proposed to. play the favourite 
game, but Gabrielle would have none of it. “1 can’t be a princess 
any more, Daddie; I’m sure no princess ever wore an instrument !” 
she said. “I don’t feel like a princess any more at all.” Her 
father caught her up in his arms, with a great hard sob, which 
frightened her, and she stroked his face saying tenderly, “ Don’t 
be sorry, dear, dear Dad! I didn’t mean to hurt you. I’ll be a 
princess, I will, indeed! 1 w7// feel like a princess really!” The 
next day Jack Ainslie and his wife took Gabrielle up to town. 
They did not even take the faithful Nana, for Gabrielle’s mother 
could hardly bear to let any hands but hers touch her darling, ever 
since the day that the ringmaster had made his sad discovery. 
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Mary Ainslie took Gabrielle to the new doctor the following 
morning, while Jack sat in the smoking-room of the hotel, light- 
ing innumerable cigars which he did not smoke, and turning over 
illustrated papers which he did not see. Then he turned out of 
the hotel and walked down Piccadilly, blundering into the passers- 
by, and, when he crossed the road, was nearly ridden over by an 
omnibus, so blind and stupid was he in his heavy sorrow. Poor 
Jack! his honest heart was very full of grief, for he loved his 
little lady dearly, and he felt that unless something were done 
quickly, he would soon have nothing but a tender memory to love. 

Gabrielle and her mother were shown into the new doctor’s 
consulting room at once. He was a tall young man, with red 
hair and keen green eyes. Her mother undressed Gabrielle, all 
but the “instrument,” which clasped the tender little body, and 
seemed so cruelly unnecessary. The young doctor frowned when 
he saw it, then he took it off himself, and Gabrielle noticed that 
his touch was as gentle as her mother’s, and that his hands were 
warm. She gave a happy little shake when she was free of it, a 
little wriggle and jump of relief. Then the doctor made her walk, 
and felt her all over, after which he rolled her up in a big fur 
rug, to sit in front of the fire, while he went into the next room 
with her mother. They were not long away, and on their return 
Gabrielle looked up at the doctor, with bright, curious eyes. 

“ Does the instrument hurt you?” he asked. Gabrielle looked 
at it, as it leaned feebly against a chair, and said: “It does, 
rather ; but it does its best not to. I think... !” 

“ Well, any way, you’re not going to wear it any more ; are you 
glad?” 

“ But what will the socket do?” 

“Bless me, child ; they’ve talked about you far toomuch. Tle 
socket will do beautifully—much better without it than with it!” 

“ May I wear shoes like other little girls?” 

“ Certainly; the prettiest shoes that can be got!” 

* Not compensatum shoes ?” 

“No; ordinary shoes, exactly alike ! ” 

By this time Gabrielle had been arrayed in some clothes. She 
noticed that her mother’s hands trembled, but that her eyes were 
glad. The child looked up at the tall young doctor, who was 
watching her with his keen green eyes, and said : “ My Daddy will 
be so glad. He will look at me, and not look so sorry, and there 
will be no hard things to stick into him waen he cuddles me! He 
will be so glad !” 

The doctor made a queer little sound in his throat ; then he 
lifted Gabrielle in his arms and carried her to the window. 

“Do you see the end of this street,” he asked, “ where the roar 
and the rumbling sound comes from? that’s Oxford Street. Well, 
in that street is a beautiful shop full of shoes—shoes for little girls 
—and you are going there directly, to get the prettiest pair that 
mother can find for you !” 

“ May they have silver buckles ?” Grabrielle asked eagerly. 


“] think it extremely advisable they should have big silver 


buckles. You will walk both fast and far in buckled shoes, and 
you must learn to dance the ¢avanzella, and all the dolls will sit in 
a row to watch you !” 

Gabrielle gave a delighted laugh. ‘ Will the leg that wore the 
irons get fat again, like the other ?” 


“ Oh dear, yes! You mustn’t think about that leg any more, 


but you must do all the exercises mother is going to show you, and 
when you can hang on a trapeze for twenty minutes, without falling 
off, you must write and tell me.” 

Then Gabrielle’s mother finished dressing her, all but her boots. 
The boot with the “compensatum” sole lay near the instrument. 
Gabrielle looked at it with great aversion, “It’s a very dry day,” 
said she. “ May I go to the cab in my stockings, and not put on 
no shoes till I have my new ones ?” 

The doctor pushed the little boot out of sight, under the chair, 
with his foot, and said: “I'll carry you to the cab, and mother or: 
the cabman will carry you to the shop across the pavement, and 
you shall never see that iron horror or that boot again !” 

As the doctor carried her across the hall, Gabrielle put her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him on both his eyes. 

“ Your eyes taste very salt!” she said. “But you are the best 
doctor in the world |!” 
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THE WEEK AT: THE PLAY 
MY INNOCENT BOY 


“My Innocent Boy” is quite’a good farce, and will 
probably iahabit the Royalty Theatre for some time to 
come. The authors are old hands (or one of them is), to 
whom all the tricks of farcical comedy are things prac- 
tised and familiar ; and they have treated their story with 
a skill which you must have qualified in the recent scourge 
of baby-farces to appreciate at its right value. But the 
story has its good points, intrinsic. ‘‘Commodore ” 
Smith, R.N., has a flat at Frognal, and shares it with his son 
Valentine. Next door, on the same landing, lives Hypatia, 
his son’s affianced bride, with a protective aunt. Valentine 
is 38, and an architect. The curtain drawing up on the 
Commodore’s abode discovers excursions and alarums. 
The Commodore’s man and the Commodore’s maid are 
justly exercised. It is Mr. Valentine’s wedding morning, 
and he has not been in bed all night. The Commodore, 
you gather, is a Roman parent. He appears presently, 
and you can understand why he must not hear of his 
boy’s truancy. The servants lie like travellers. Valen- 
tine’s friend, Felix Jellicoe, looks in and supports the 
servants. The Commodore is lured away to be shaved, 
and Valentine slips into the house. He explains all to 
Felix. The reason of his absence is a great girl, seventeen 
years old. He had married before and is a widower. 
His daughter is at Miss Porter Magnus’s Academy, where 
her father visits her as Captain Smith. In all the 
seventeen years of her life he has. never had the heart 
to tell his father, and even Hypatia knows nothing. 
This, you see, is what comes of an idealising father ren- 
dered inaccessible to a cherished son by his vocabulary. 
Valentine cannot tell his father, tut he means that Hypatia 
shall not be drawn to the altar on false pretences. Felix 
is detached to tell the truth in the next flat. Confronted 
with Hypatia, his case is awkward. Hypatia proves to 
be a girl to whom he was once engaged. There are no 
regrets on either side; but Hypatia fears that Felix may 
have told Valentine. It takes two, cs we know, to tell 
the truth—one to speak and one to hear. Hypatia 
listens, but hears everything wrong. When Felix 
produces a written confession from Valentine she tears it 
up, and goes off to church undeceived. Felix is left in 
the Commodore’s flat to curse his failure. Enters to hima 
curate, of the race of the Rev. Robert Spalding, who has 
come to call on Hypatia, as he conceivably might, in 
ignorance of the day. He is a good curate, but he is also 
a neat piece of play-making. Felix learns, without any 
undue straining or twisting, that Miss Dulcie Smith, 
whom he adores, is engaged to the Rev. Titus Tremlett, 
and is his old friend the so/-disan¢ Captain’s daughter. 
The wedding party returns from church—Valentine to 
hear that his wife knows nothing. The curtain falls on 
Valentine’s horror—and on a well-made first act. So 
they are all tied up in a knot tight enough to have pleased the 
Commodore. Mrs. Valentine Smith has never heard of Miss 
Dulcie Smith, nor of the Captain her father ; Miss Dulcie 
Smith has never heard of Valentine and his bride ; the 
Rev. Titus is as certain that certain features belong to the 
Captain, his future father-in-law, as the Commodore is 
that they are his son’s. Shift the scene to Miss Porter 
Magnus’s Academy ; let Hypatia, that noted blue-stocking, 
be asked to lecture to the girls there, under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. Titus. Bring the Captain to school 
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to see his daughter and the Commodore .to escort his 
daughter-in-law and her aunt ; let Felix take a situation 
with Miss Porter Magnus to be near Miss Smith—why, it 
is clear that old hands, skilled in the public taste, skilled 
in that curious algebra of the stage which the man of 
letters attains so seldom, have a remarkable scope for 
their knowledge of their médier and their audience. That 
ingenuity is remarkable, and moves one to admiration like 
the abhorred feats of the mathematician. But it is only 
fair to add that ‘‘ The Innocent Boy” has an agreeable 
substance which you do not invariably find in our most 
successful farces. 

The incident of Valentine’s imaginary dialogue with a 
viewless Captain in the last act is excellent comedy, and 
so are the girls who conspire under Miss Dora Barton. 
One almost wishes they had not occurred in farce. Could 
one arrange with the Royalty manager to come in for 
the girls’ school and give up one’s place to some one else 
when the act is over? The episode is. good enough to 
revisit continually. Of the actors, Mr. Sidney’ Drew 
played Valentine with a humorous sense of the horrors of 
his situation. This is Mr. John Drew's brother, and bears 
a startling resemblance in method to Miss Rehan’s distin- 
guished colleague. Mr. Charles Rock played the Com- 
modore pretty much to the life, with an agreeable absence 
of exaggeration. The others were competent enough. 
But Miss Dora Barton, with her address to the. ‘‘ Girls 
of Great Britain,” displays a comic invention and a 
charm which ought to commend her to managers. 

Y. B. 


FINANCE 


IMPOVERISHED ITALY 


UntiL further and trustworthy details are to hand con- 
cerning the recent Italian riots, bordering on revolution, 
it would be unwise to attempt any assertion of the precise 
cause which has served so rapidly to fan the flame of civil 
disorder. Be the cause what it may, however, the result 
promises to be as disastrous to the financial as to the 
political life of the nation, occurring, as it does, at a 
moment when there appeared at least some faint hope of 
a real improvement in the monetary position of Italy. 

There is no reason at all why, under proper conditions, 
Italy’s financial position, if not on a par with other lead- 
ing European Powers, should not be at least sufficiently 
prosperous to put aside all doubts of her fulfilling with 
ease all her obligations. 

Home trade in the country steadily increases, and 
although the foreign trade some years .ago received a 
severe shock through the tariff war with France, which 
caused a shrinkage in exports to France of about 
£,10,000,000 within three years, this falling off has since 
been entirely recovered, the total value of exports for the 
past two years having been exceedingly high. How comes 
it, then, that with satisfactory trade conditions—which are 
at the root of all true national prosperity—the finances of 
Italy should be so far from satisfactory ? 

Political. ambition, and extravagance and unsound 
banking, are the keys to the position, the latter being 
perhaps an evil of the immediate past rather than one 
existing at the present time. 

The recent banking collapse in 1893 is too fresh within 
the minds of our readers to require any recapitulation of 
details here. Of the features which characterised that 
crisis, the most noteworthy, as forming a key.to the posi- 
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tion, was the reckless management of most of the leading 
banks, the enormous amount found to be locked up in 
land, and on which ofes were actually issued; the grave 
irregularities committed by high officials of certain of the 
large banks, and the‘ entirely unsound condition of the 
fiduciary issues of the country. It is not too much to say 
that the direct and indirect losses sustained by the failure 
of many of these leading banking establishments ran into 
many millions sterling, to say nothing of the blow given 
to Italian financial prestige. 

Since the crisis of 1893, however, it is only fair to state 
that really vigorous methods have been taken by the Italian 
Government to place the banking system on a much 
sounder footing. The privilege of note issue, which had 
hitherto been extended to six or more banks, was granted 
to three institutions only—namely, the Bank of Italy, the 
Bank of Naples, and the Bank of Sicily. It might perhaps 
be urged by those in this country that a system of one bank 
of issue only would have been preferable ; but the circum- 
stances surrounding the institutions mentioned were such, 
on the whole, as to justify the Government in continuing 
their note-issuing powers, especially as the system of such 
note issue was so far reorganised as to render almost 
impossible any abuse of the privilege. In so far, therefore, 
as the internal banking arrangements were concerned, the 
future has recently appeared more hopeful than for years 
past. 

Unfortunately, however, the spirit of recklessness and 
extravagance which so long characterised the financial 
institutions of the country would almost seem to have 
been “caught” from high quarters, being fully equalled 
by the political ambition and financial extravagance on 
the part of the Italian Government. 

The desire to compete with other nations in the matter 
of military power has simply drained the financial strength 
of the country for years past. Given a government of a 
weak country with ambitions in this direction, backed up 
by financial institutions, themselves neglectful of the best 
interests of the country and departing from the principles 
of sound finance, and the consequences are not difficult 
to discover. The public debt grows enormously and out 
of all proportion to the real prosperity of the country ; the 
burden falls upon the taxpayer, who, at last discerning 
the cause of his heavy load in the overgrown military 
system, finally revolts (at a moment when his difficulties 
are further augmented by a rise in the value of the neces- 
saries of life) against the whole system. Such probably 
in a sentence forms the explanation of the recent alarming 
bulletins from Milan. 

How rapidly this burden of debt has been piled upon 
the population of Italy may be gathered from the fact that 
the total, which in 1861 amounted only to £ 125,000,000, 
now stands at over £ 513,000,000, or at more than £16 
per head of the population, the annual amount payable in 
interest being about 423,000,000. 

There is really nothing especially intricate or obscure 
in the financial position of Italy. No ingenious scheme is 
even required for rehabilitating the nation’s finance. All 
that is required is—retrenchment—a curbing of military 
ambition and military expenditure on the part of the 
Italian Government, and in its place a closer attention to 
the question of economies and the fostering of the in- 
dustries of the country, which have within them immense 
possibilities. 

At a meeting of the Institute of Bankers some months 
ago, a. most able recapitulation of recent financial and 
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political events in Italy was given by Mr. Cornelis Rozen- 
raad, a Fellow of the Institute, and the words with which 
the lecturer concluded his remarks—words such as the 
Italian Government would have done well to heed—we 
would emphasise here :— 

‘Now that Italy has improved her financial position, 
that her circulation is to be reorganised, that her com- 
merce and industry are steadily developing, her credit is 
solely dependent upon the course she may herself choose 
to follow. 

‘‘Ttaly must understand that the instability of Ministries 
which come to power by the efforts of one coalition, only 
to be immediately overthrown by another, does not admit, 
in the conduct of the affairs of the country, of that con- 
tinuity of policy which is alone productive of serious 
results. Let the new Parliament manifest once again that 
fervent patriotism, which was characteristic of Parliament 
in the days of Depretis and of Minghetti, and support the 
Government, in all they may propose, to remove the last 
obstacles which counteract the expansion of trade and clash 
with the welfare of the country. 

‘*It is only in following a wise and prudent policy, both 
at home and abroad, that Italy will attain that position to 
which she is entitled, and we shall then rejoice to see that 
Italy, that great and valiant nation, that friend of England, 
has, by the work of her sons, and the patriotic efforts of 
her statesmen, reached a situation worthy of her history 
and of her traditions.” 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


THE great cheque for £11,008,857 16s. 9d., with another million 
retained in Berlin, has been paid over by China to Japan, and as a 
result the Money Market is distinctly poorer, having had to 
borrow something like three millions from the Bank of England, 
which once again controls the situation. 


How will Japan dispose of this enormous amount to her credit 
is now the question on which the immediate future of the Money 
Market turns. Those newspapers who in the absence of 
authentic news find it necessary to resort to invention have 
settled the matter to their own satisfaction. “The Bank,” ac- 
cording to these authorities, “has made definite arrangements 
with the Japanese Government for retaining the greater part of the 
money in its possession, so that it may continue to control the 
market.” We have good reason for believing that there is not a 
word of truth in such statements. For one thing the amount due 
by Japan in this country is too large to permit of any such 
arrangement, and within the next few weeks fairly large disburse- 
ments may be looked for. 


It does not necessarily follow, though, that money will at once 
become superabundant or even excessively cheap again. As we 
have more than once pointed out, trade activity here and in other 
parts of the world is likely to occasion constant demands for money, 
and while, in the absence of unforeseen events, no further ad- 
vance in the Bank Rate now appears probable, there is not much 
likelihood of any great set-back from the present level of money 
rates. The rew Russian loan to be floated in Germany for 
£12,000,0c0 will tend to make money dearer on the Continent, a 
condition sure to react in some measure on the London Money 
Market. 


The mercurial spirits of the Stock Exchange have been affected 
this week by reports that peace had “ broken out” between Spain 
and America, and the result has been a sharp advance both in 
Spanish and American stocks. In the former case the rise was 
assisted by certain French banks having advanced to Spain the 
amount required for the July coupon. At least, that is the osten- 
sible reason given for the advance, from which it would seem that, 
while at war with America, Spain is most anxious to retain the 
goodwill of her European neighbours, and of France in particular. 
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Whether the present “boomlet” in the Stock Markets will 
continue is somewhat doubtful. As regards the Spanish-American 
situation, it might be said that the rise in American railroads has 
been so pronounced as to justify the assumption that the effects 
even of peace have now been discounted. At the same time, the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace, with its prospects of an immediate 
incentive to American trade, would doubtless be a very strong 
“bull” point. 


In some of the leading financial quarters, however, uneasi- 
ness is felt as to the progress of negotiations with France 
concerning the West African question. That insurances against 
war with France have been actually effected at Lloyd’s this week 
at as high a premium as 20 guineas per cent. is probably of less 
importance or significance than would appear on the surface ; but 
there is reason for thinking none the less that the grave attention 
directed by certain financiers towards the settlement of the West 
African difficulty is not wholly unwarranted. 


Why the Greek loan should have been offered in Paris at a 
rate of exchange which offered better profit than purchases on this 
side, it is impossible to say. The exchange, instead of being taken 
either at the rate of the day or the mint par, was roughly calcu- 
lated at 25 francs to the £. No surprise was felt, therefore, when 
it became known that, while the English portion was covered 
barely twice over, applications in Paris were about twenty-five 
times in excess of the amount offered, financiers here remitting 
their applications across the Channel, instead of to the Bank of 
England. 


References which have frequently been made in these pages to 
the revival of trade in Canada are fully emphasised by the official 
figures which have been published of the Canadian trade returns 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897. During that period the 
total exports and imports amounted together to 257,000,000 dollars, 
as compared with 239,000,000 dollars for the previous year. This 
is the largest aggregate amount of trade—as represented by exports 
and imports—since Confederation. The improvement is most 
marked in the matter of exports, the British Empire being by far 
the largest customer, the amount purchased being about double 
of that represented by the United States, the second largest con- 
sumer, Germany occupying the third position. Trade prospects 
for the current year are also eminently satisfactory. 


IN PASSING 


A Tory M.P. sends us this pen-picture of the historic debate in 
the House of Commons at the close of last week :—‘‘The 
Jameson Raid—Positively its Last Appearance,’ might well have 
been the poster announcing the ‘ Bear and Bull Fight’ in the 
House of Commons yesterday week. Unfortunately, from an 
entertainment point of view, the Bull was away and the Bear could 
not fight ; the latter had been all very well in the small ring of a 
Select Committee (for which the Bull, by the way, showed himself 
to be too big), but it was simply nowhere on the floor of the House. 
‘ Blessed are they who expect nothing’ is not a bad maxim for the 
frequent spectator of Parliamentary debates, if he wishes to avoid 
disappointment ; and we are afraid that the South African discus- 
sion in question is now among those which have in times past 
dealt heavy blows to many who went in search of sport. 


“The Jonah of the occasion was Mr. John Ellis. He opened 
the attack in a speech moderate (almost inaudible) in tone, and 
dictated doubtless by a conscience that made cowards certainly of 
none, save possibly of the Speaker. Sir Robert Reid bravely backed 
him, with a fine humanitarian effort, but he only got cudgelled 
for his pains by Mr. Paulton and Mr. Wyndham. The latter's 
speech combined to a fascinating degree graceful form and con- 
centrated knowledge. Then, amid applause from the faithful few, 
in tumbled Ursa major and performed for nearly an hour. The 
style was familiar to those of us who watched proceedings in the 
Select Committee room : ‘ du? you can't think how much fiercer 
this little animal growls when Mr. Rhodes isn't there, 
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“ However, Mr. Chamberlain was quite enough for Sir William ; 
but he must have been mortified to see that common humanity 
demanded of him to put a button upon his foil before engaging 
with his amateur opponents. Even so, he won easily—at least so 
I thought, and so thought not a few of the followers of Sir William 
—in his encounter for the Empire against the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, as also later in a party struggle against Mr. John Morley 
over the fiscal future of Rhodesia. Late at night Mr. Courtney 
cut in in his most episcopal style, bestowing impartial criticism 
alike upon Colonies, Charters, and Cobden, but locking up in his 
independent bosom the secret of which way he was prepared to 
vote. Thus ended the much-vaunted attack upon Mr. Rhodes 
and all his works ; it proved nothing except the readiness of the 
House of Commons to bury in oblivion mistakes that have taught 
their bitter lesson, and to show goodwill to those who have the 
art of empire-making.” 


Dr. Conan Doyle was a keen politician before he won fame 
and fortune as an author. When he was in practice at Ports- 
mouth he sat in the local parliament and was one of its best 
debaters ; now he has aspirations to sit in the Parliament at West- 
minster, and the Portsmouth Liberal-Unionists are anxious to 
further his ambitions. They have already approached him on the 
subject, and his reply, written fron: his new house at Hindhead, 
has given his political allies reason to hope that he will eventually 
come forward. 


My position (writes Dr. Conan Doyle) is that, though I had some 
idea that sooner or later I might adopt such a course in some con- 
stituency, I had no thought either of Portsmouth or of the present 
time. Ihad rather postpone such a move for a year or two, for I 
am still a very busy man. At the same time I fully recognise the 
honour of contesting so famous a borough as that of Portsmouth, 
and Iam quite clear that I should prefer to fight a seat where a 
victory would mean a gain for the party. I would rather run a risk 
to capture a seat than merely retain a safe one. That is the great 
attraction which Portsmoutn offers. But the time question is the 
serious one. I should prefer not to take a decisive step yet. 


Imagine Dr. Conan Doyle as M.P. for a dockyard borough, 
an authority on classification, Trade-Unionism, the grievances of 
petty officers, seamen, and Marines, to say nothing of naval 
officers ; elected for the purpose of worrying the Admiralty to 
grant concessions to their dockyard employés ; and saddled with 
all the usual local responsibilities. Mr. Hudson Kearley, the 
member for Devonport, once confessed that he kept two secretaries 
to attend to the correspondence with his constituents. Yet Dr. 
Conan Doyle should know something of the worries of an M.P, for 
a dockyard constituency, for the Portsmouth people claim him as 
one of themselves by virtue of his cight years’ residence at Southsea, 
where he wrote many short stories and “A Study in Scarlet,” his 
first great success. 


Everybody seems to have been desperately anxious to hurry 
poor Prince Kung off the scene. The 7imes and all the rest of 
the Press gave him beautiful obituary notices. Yet he was alive all 
the time, and as no news to the contrary has come from Pekin this 
week, he may be alive still. The character of the Prince is thus 
summed up by a correspondent who knows China and the Chinese 
well. “As to Prince Kung,” he says, “the general feeling among 
my Chinese acquaintances is that he has been a genuinely loyal 
adviser of the Emperor, and his abilities have excited the jealousy 
of the Empress Dowager. He is, of course, a Manchu, not a 
Chinaman, as the papers have, I see, been stating.” 


There is some little stir in mililitary circles over the vacancy 
created by the resignation of General Gascoigne, the head of the 
Canadian Militia. Not afew applications have been received at the 
War Office, and despite the seemingly inevitable friction between the 
officer and the Militia Department at Ottawa, the post is evidently 
a coveted one —all the more so now that the Canadian Parliament 
has granted a £400 “allowance” in addition to the salary of £82c- 
In Canada there is some talk of “ Canada first” ; why not, they 
ask, a Canadian General—Colonel G. T. Denison of Toronto, for 
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example, who has been well called “the watch-dog of the 
Empire”? But does not the Act make it necessary to appoint one 
holding the rank of Colonel in the British army? 


Canadian politics will be all the poorer, and so will the staid, 
the very staid, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Down- 
ing Street, for the death of Mr. D’Alton McCarthy, which occurred 
at Toronto on Wednesday night. Sir John Macdonald once called 
him “the brains of the party,” and he might have done almost 
anything in Canadian politics but for his too incisive tongue, his 
haste for leadership, and the sacrifice on the altar of “ Equal 
Rights” to which that haste led him. A man who sets himself 
aggressively and openly to overthrow Roman Catholic privilege 
finds politics in many parts of Canada a terribly uphill fight. Be 
it remembered to Mr. McCarthy’s honour that he was as staunch 
a friend of Imperial unity as Ireland has ever sent to Canada. 


The sudden and unexpected death of the Rev. G. W. Gent, 
Principal of Lampeter, deprives the Church of one of the ablest 
and most promising of her younger clergy. Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
pays a warm tribute to his memory in the correspondence columns 
of the Guardian, to which paper Mr. Gent was a regular contri- 
butor, writing mostly on educational subjects. 


The Christian Social Union has taken a practical and valuable 
step in starting a settlement, known as the Maurice Hostel, in 
Hoxton—that “drab-grey sort of a place,” as the Vicar described 
it. No part of poorer London calls more loudly for the help of 
the richer quarters ; it is densely populated by the labouring class, 
and it is described by the Bishop of Stepney as, ‘‘next to St. James’s, 
Bethnal Green, the most God-forsaken place on the earth.” We 
hope that the Maurice Hostel may do for Hoxton what the Oxford 
House has done for Bethnal Green; it would be impossible to 
say more. Toynbee Hall has done a great work, but less for 
Whitechapel than for London at large. 


At the Cornish dinner last Saturday—which, by the way, was 
the most successful on record—a conspicuous figure was a white- 
headed Mousehole fisherman, wearing a long row of medals beside 
the Victoria Cross. Joseph Trewavas is a veteran of the Crimean 
war, where he served both on sea and shore. He won his Cross 
at the action in the Sea of Azov, and among his medals are that 
for conspicuous gallantry, the Crimean medal with three clasps, 
the French Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the Turkish 
medal. Trewavas did not serve long enough to qualify for a pen- 
sion, and all he gets from a grateful country is the £10 a year 
which goes with the Cross. However, a short time since, some of 
his fellow-Cornishmen raised a fund sufficient to purchase a small 
annuity, which will at least save this fine old warrior from the 
workhouse. 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thist/e, and rose, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these. 


‘So sings the Poet Laureate. An American critic not impertinently 
asks :— 


What banners are these? . . . The shamrock, thistle and rose 
are the national flowers of Ireland, Scotland, and England. They 
are not banners, and do not appear on any banner or standard, aud 
to fling them out to the breeze would be a most unpatriotic thing for 
any Briton todo. If Mr. Austin could not weave into his rhyme the 
crosses of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and St. George, or the harp of 
Erin and the lions of Scotland and England, that did not justify him 
in making new banners out of old floral emblems. 


The ways of American reporters are proverbial, and their 
manners are admittedly none too good. But if the Boston 
Heralds story is correct, the reporter is even blacker than he has 
been painted. It appears that, when the ‘/azze was blown up, 
the wife of Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright was at her home 
in Washington. She had heard nothing of the news, when she 
was awakened about four o’clock in the morning by a violent 
knocking at the door. Finally she rose and looked out of the 
window, asking what was the matter. A voice called out : “ Are 
you the wife of Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright?” “ Yes; 
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what do you want?” “ The Maine has been totally destroyed. We 


are reporters and wish for some information about Mr. Wain- 
wright.” Mrs. Wainwright fainted on the spot. And all the 
while her husband had escaped alive and unharmed. Unfortu- 
nately so did the reporters. 


“The St. James's Gazetie,” writes a correspondent, “ has pro- 
duced fragments of the old nautical ballad, ‘ From Boston, I am 
told’ Here is the complete version, as it has been handed down 
from fok’sle to fok’sle this last eighty years. I heard it sung under 
the foot of the foresail thirty years ago :-— 


From Boston, I am to!d, 

Sailed the Chesapeake so bold, 

To fight an English frigate neat and handy, oh! 

The ladies of the port 

Came down to see the sport, 

And the bands they struck up Yankee Doodle dandy, oh! 


Now the English frigate’s name, 

That for the purpose came 

To whip the Yankee frigate, neat and handy, oh! 
Was the Shannon, Captain Brooke, 

With her crew of hearts of oak, 

Who in fighting were allowed to be the dandy, oh! 


Scarce had the fight begun 

Ere from their guns they run, 

Which at first they thought to fight so neat and handy, oh! 
3rave Brooke he waved his sword, 

Crying, Shannons, let us board, 

And we’ll stop their crying Yankee Doodle dandy, oh! 


Scarce had the word been heard 

When we all rushed on board 

‘And hauled down their ensign neat and handy, oh! 
The glorious British flag 

Waved above their dirty rag ; 

At the Yankee’s mizen peak it looked the dandy, oh!” 


If the coal strike does not seriously hamper all the movements 
of our warships at home and abroad, and interfere with the Admi- 
ralty’s plans for the usual naval manoeuvres, the annual mobilisa- 
tion will take place on or about July 9. Whether many ships 
besides those of the Channel and Reserve Squadrons will be speci- 
ally commissioned is not known, but in any case the operations 
will be watched with unusual interest, and will last four or five 
weeks. The plans of the Admiralty are necessarily incomplete, 
but there is some probability that the manceuvring fleets will 
rehearse the Spanish-American War, or rather take part in opera- 
tions that will be a colourable imitation of the situation which the 
world has recently watched in process of development. The day 
of local battles and limited tactics is giving place toa belief that 
our naval officers need a larger. field, in view of the recent events 
in Europe, America, and the Far East. Hence we may expect the 
manceuvres to partake of more open-sea work than hitherto; but 
all these tentative arrangements must, to some extent, depend on 
the turn foreign affairs take, and on the coal war, for real sea 
manceuvres mean a large consumption of coal, and, as has been 
already pointed out in these columns, the reserves of coal at the 
dockyards are very small. 


How long ago was it that people were talking of “ The Revolt 
of Man”? Inthe United States women are filling the ranks of 
library workers as well as the preparatory schools (have we, by the 
way, any library schools in England?) and the offices are mostly 
held by them, even the post of head librarian being often occupied 
bya woman. The rate at which they are paid is from £60 to £100 
for good subordinate positions, while in large towns principal 
librarians can command from £200 upwards. Of course they work 
for less pay than the men ; but no Act on the lines of the Chinese 
immigration regulations is as yet proposed. 








PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS, 
PIANOS. - Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 
PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., Lrp., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London. 
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Amusements 


—_e— 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 

EVERY EVENING at go, E DWARD LYTTON’S Company in the Farcical Comedy, 
THE “J.P.” Preceded at 8.15 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays and Satur- 
days at 3. ~—Pon-eige open ro to 4 and during Performance. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE MEDICINE MAN. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Messrs. Frank Cooper, Robert Taber, a, Norman Forbes, Nutcombe 
Gould. Ben Webster, Fuller Mellish, Cooper Cliffe, L. Belmore, J. Archer Reynolds, 
Passmore Howard, Sims, Jones ; Misses Kose Leclercq, Maud Milton, Dolores Drum- 
mond, Rockman, Sheldon, Vynor, 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Vi ictor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 
THIS EVENING, at 9.0, SHADOWS ON THE BLIND. Mr. Edward Terry ; 
Messrs. Hubert Willis, A. E. George, Stuart Champion, Guyton Heath, R. Anderson ; 


Misses Esmé Beringer, Vera Beringer, Jessie Danvers, and Fanny Coleman. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by A WARM MEMBER. 


[NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 189° 
GRAND MILITARY and other CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


HE EMPRESS THEATRE 
AT THE 
[ NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE 
TWICE DAILY. 
Peace and War. Naval Review. 
Naval Manceuvres. The Fleet at Night. 
Attack and Blowing Up of the Enemy’s Forts. 
Britain’s Triumph and Nav al Supremacy. 
TWICE DAILY. 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Sena, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 





[TERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1898. 
THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 
The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Novel Attractions Daily. Free. 





OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 


ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London. 


THE IDEAL TOUR 


IS BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


‘Through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and Home : 
vid China, Japan, or Australia. 


ygain Round the World 


Apply, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., 
or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BOOKS. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES purchased 
for Cash. weene ALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books issued at 
f at intervals, post free 
RUSSELL SMIT H, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute mom | Piccadilly Circus.) 


TO. BOOKBUY ERS AND “LIBR ARI ANS OF FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The MAY Catalogues of valuable Secor nd-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent post 
free ing a to W. H. sMITH & SON, Library Departmen t, 186 STRAND, 
London, W.C. 








JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers 
to Her Majesty the Queen, 


33 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
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will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THuRspAY MORNING. 

ScaLE oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : Back Page, £12; per Page, £19: Half 
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WHAT IS WRONG IN ITALY 


Wuat a worry these Mediterranean folk are, to be sure! 
Not so long since in France /2 brav’ général was threatening 
mischief. Last year the woes of Greece claimed our 
attention. When 1898 came in it was Spain’s turn to 
get intotrouble. Now Italy isinthe wars. Why is it that 
things are as they are there? To start with, it is plain 
that the terrible scenes which have been witnessed have 
not been due simply to the rise in the price of bread. 
This undoubtedly brought matters to a head; but sucha 
ferment, agitation, rising—call it what you will—might 
have occurred if the Hispano-American war had never 
happened. It was bound to come, sooner or later. The 
condition of the poor is deplorable. Many peasants and 
artisans only earn a shilling a day. The people’s burden 
of taxation and officialdom is crushing. But the re- 
markable fact that a quarter of a million of Italians 
emigrate every year speaks for itself. 

When Italy, from being ‘‘a geographical expression,” 
became a State, she was endowed with a King and a Par- 
liament. But her oppressive and corrupt local administra- 
tive system remained as it was. ‘‘ Vested interests” were 
strong. To evict them would have meant a_ serious 
struggle. Unfortunately, the reformers did not enter upon 
it. Since then the ‘‘ vested interests” have become 
stronger than ever, and no Government has had the 
pluck to take them in hand. All along, therefore, 
there have been two Governments in Italy—the nominal 
Government of Rome, and the local authorities. In an- 
other sense, also, Italy, as represented by her Parliamentary 
institutions, has not been master in her own house. Half 
the people render allegiance not to King Humbert, but to 
the Pope. They will not vote, and they take no interest in 
public affairs. The true home of the Mugwump is not the 
United States, but Italy. Unhappily, the Ultramontane 
position is not merely a negative one. Nothing that the 
priests and those who obey them can do to undermine the 
authority of the State and lessen the respect of the public 
for it is left undone. 

With their affairs at home in such bad order, the 








foreign adventures into which the Italians have been 
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drawn have been fatal. Thecost and strain of the African 
enterprise which ended so disastrously, and of maintaining 
by heavy naval and military expenditure the dignity of a 
Great Power, have landed the nation exactly where Mr. 
Gladstone said they would. Neither Signor Crispi nor 
his critics when they got into office seem ever to have 
realised that the condition-of-the-people-of-Italy question 
was much more pressing than any matter of ‘“‘high 
politics,” that without peace and prosperity at home 
‘foreign affairs” were but a delusion and a snare. A 
strong sovereign might have been the means of putting 
things right; but King Humbert, with all his good 
qualities, seems to lack strength. 

What will the end be? That the present ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion will succeed there is as yet no reason whatever for 
believing. In truth, times are out of joint for Revolutions. 
As an eminent French Socialist leader confessed the other 
day, now that magazine rifles and quick-firing cannon can 
be quickly brought against crowds, a popular rising has no 
chance. The probabilities are, then, that before the week 
is out some sort of “order” may reign in the various 
towns where conflicts have taken place. And afterwards? 
Taught by experience, the Chamber may possibly take the 
question of administrative and fiscal reform in hand in 
earnest. In this direction and in some kind of rapproche- 
ment with the Vatican lies the only hope of permanent 
improvement in the condition of the Italian people. As 
things are now, the lifeblood of the country is drawn from 
it by swarms of officials, for the legal and illicit support 
of whom the workers are taxed beyond endurance. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Wuat part does England mean to play in the struggle 
that is surely coming over the division of the spoil of 
the Spanish-American conflict? The Continental Press, 
faithfully echoing the views of the Chancelleries, is 
alarmed at the bare suggestion that the United States 
may retain the Philippines, and so rank herself alongside 
the Powers who count in the diplomacy of the outer 
world. Suppose the United States should desire to keep 
the Philippines, what do we mean to say toit? Surely 
there can be no two answers to that question. If, looking 
round the world, and seeing how vital to her future is the 
maintenance of the Open Trade Door in Asia and Africa, 
the United States should now see the need for a change 
in her traditional policy of non-intervention with outside 
affairs, England’s attitude can be none other than one of 
sympathetic encouragement. Does she wish to retain 
the Philippines? Let her retain them; let England 
frankly support the retention, be the opposition on the 
part of other Powers what it may, and let the policy of 
the Open Door be a vital part of the compact. In the 
United States itseif the tariff must, of course, be governed 
by local conditions; but in Cuba, in the Philippines, 
and wherever else the American flag may go, let there 
be a frank adoption of that policy of equality of com- 
mercial opportunity upon which the life of England and 
the United States alike depends. 

Viewed in the light of such a possible Anglo-American 
compact, the debate in the British House of Commons 
last week assumes a new and startling significance. When 
Mr. Rhodes first proposed that Rhodesia should by its 
constitution bind itself not to impose any duty on British 
goods exceeding the almost nominal tariff of the Cape 
Colony, Lord Ripon, on behalf of the British Ministry of 
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the day, declined the proposal ; he would have nothing to 
do with the limitation of any preference to British goods. 
But where Mr. Rhodes failed for the moment, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Fielding succeeded. Canada by her pro- 
British preference not only swept away the ‘ unlucky 
treaties” with Germany and Belgium, and so established 
the principle of the British Empire as a trade unit 
in the face of the outside world, but went boldly 
for the policy of the Open Door by enacting that the 
preference should be extended to any other country— 
as, for instance, the United States—which treated Canadian 
goods on a like favourable basis. The United States did 
not respond, and so the preference is now confined to 
countries within the Empire; but it only needs a friendly 
advance from Washington, in the way of reciprocity, to 
lead Canada to renew the policy of the Open Door. Fol- 
lowing this lead, Mr. Rhodes has now renewed his 
Rhodesia preferential proposal, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
accepted it on behalf of the Imperiai Government. 
‘‘Very well, then,” exclaimed Sir William Harcourt, 
in the House of Commons last week, ‘this is the 
commencement of the Zollverein.” And so _ it is, 
though not quite in the sense in which the term Zollverein 
has been bandied about on English political platforms. 
It is the beginning of the commercial federation of 
the Empire, with the important addendum, in the 
case of Rhodesia no less than in that of Canada, of the 
policy of the Open Door towards whatever countries are 
prepared to accept that policy. To the Canadian proposal 
of a pro-British Preference plus the Open Door Lord 
Farrer gave his blessing and the Cobden Club bestowed 
its medal upon its author ; they can do no less in the case 
of Mr. Rhodes, for his policy, like that of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Fielding, is a distinct step towards Free 
Trade, and it may also prove to be a factor in a wide- 
reaching Anglo-American compact. 

But Rhodesia having done this much in pursuit of 
British aims, we have a duty to perform towards her. A 
railway is essential to her future. What the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has proved to Canada—a bond of union 
between scattered provinces and an assurance of Imperial 
expansion—the proposed Bulawayo-Lake Tanganyika 
Railway will prove to Rhodesia. What, then, more 
reasonable than Mr. Rhodes’s proposal, not for a British 
grant to that essentially Imperial highway, but for the loan 
of Imperial credit to enable a work so essential to British 
interests in South Africa to be carried out expeditiously 
and economically. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach could not do 
a better stroke for England than give Mr. Rhodes his 
guarantee, and let him get back by the next steamer to 
his life-work in South Africa, as we doubt not he would 
be glad enough to do. 


THE PROPHET’S MESSAGE 


Tuey called him Prophet, Seer, and Sage, 
The Light, the Teacher of the age. 


Obscure too long, he shone at length, 
Ten millions leaned upon his strength. 


One summer morn, self-slain he died ; 
They found this Message by his side, 


‘€T die because my soul is bare 
Of faith and all except despair.” 
I, ZANGWILL. 























































































































































VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE LADY AND THE BISHOP* 


Tue Fiji Islands—what to the general reader and, for 
that matter, to the peculiar writer—what do they mean? 
Sex, we are told, is everything in these 
most rational years ; and to writers like 
the late R. L. S. and—especially—the 
living Mr. Louis Becke, the Fijis are sex and little else. 
And not the great stream of sex which has kept the 
islands full of ardent combative life; but, as it were, a 
backwater, a more or less muddy pool, into which the 
white man, beach-comber, or trader, or copra-dealer, 
swims, as a salmon from the sea, to match himself 
against the brown woman. The effect may be romantic 
ornot. It may include a touch of tragedy, or it may be 
merely a case of ‘‘ square-face” and so many rolls of 
calico. But in neither event does it make for edification, 
and in neither event does it cast any but the most transient 
and misleading flicker of illumination on the dreams, the 
minds, the characters, the tribal usages, the mythology, 
the ritual, the ideals, the superstitions, all that goes to 
make up the life of the fast-vanishing Fijian race. It 
does but state, for the wth time, the fact that man is man 
everywhere, and that everywhere woman is woman. The 
part and the situation are as old as Time, and it leaves 
them both unchanged. Romance, in fact, is hard up for 
opportunities, and there are seeming opportunities in the 
Fijis, at the same time that there is an undeniable change of 
scene, with a certain chance of presenting anew old terms 
and ancient, even prehistoric, forms. ’Tis, in a word, a 
variation down to date on the oldest /e/¢-motif of all. And, 
however curiously it is done, who cares? The essentials 
remain the same. You get the Brown Woman in West 
Kensington, the White Trader wherever a European flag 
is flown. For the Brute in man and woman is, after all, 
the most conspicuous and the most vital detail in the 
vast and shifting prospect of human energy. And a world 
unsexed—if such a thing were possible—would be a world 
with nine-tenths of its way towards the climax of dissolu- 
tion, a forgotten stretch of road behind its faltering, 
foolish feet. 


The Islands and 
their Meaning 


So these notes upon the Brute are worth noting. 
Here, you say, is how they do the trick in Polynesia. 
This, you reflect, is one of the ways in 
which this Empire is made. The Lost 
Legion (which is, after all, a very con- 
siderable factor in the sum of Imperial existence) is thus 
constituted ; and the Brown Woman—the corresponsive 
Brute—comes out thus. ’Tis a crossing of flies in the air, 
no doubt. But it probably means something—something 
one cannot grasp: for the Divine decree has a trick of 
working itself out in terms and by ways which are abso- 
lutely offensive to Exeter Hall. But, this said, what about 
that Brown Race which the White Race, the Conquering, 
the Irresistible Race is displacing? What of the secular 
Civilisation—its forms, its laboured ceremonial, its care- 
fully developed ideals of duty and morality and heroism, 
which have gone down (so to speak) like a game of nine- 
pins before the assault of a number of missionaries on the 
one part and of traders on the other? Here, to be sure, 
are stories of passion’‘and crime. Well, but the Brute is 


A Sort of 
Human Beings 


* «* The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath."” Py Basil Thomson, London: 
A. D, Innes & Co. 
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always with us, and is, moreover, an essential in the scheme, 
But these delightful islanders, with their short memories 
and their whole-hearted delight in life ? In the old days they 
vanquished their enemies, and ate them; or they were 
vanquished by their enemies—and eaten. In the old days 
what kept their women straight was the fear of clubbing, 
and the rest. In the old days, they worshipped strange 
gods, and partook of strange meats, and worked off all 
manner of strange drinks, strange dances, strange customs, 
and the rest. Well: what of them? They gave us no 
Shakespeare ; they sent forth no Gaius Julius. But all the 
same, what of them ? They are surely more interesting than 
Messrs. Becke and R. L. S., than ‘‘ The Earl and the 
Doctor,” Lord Pembroke and Dr. Kingsley, contrive to 
make them out? They are. But the tools to him that 
can handle them! To R.L.S. they (the Polynesians) 
were merely stuff for fiction. To Mr. Becke they are 
memories, which can, on occasion, be turned into copy. 
To Mr. Basil Thomson, they are a sort of human beings: 
with a polity of their own, ornate, ceremonial, extremely 
peculiar. And in this book of his, dissembling under a 
gay and charming and most loveable humour an intimate 
and complete knowledge of all the things that made life 
for the Fijian, he tells us more of things as they are— 
thanks to his own humanity and to his absolute freedom 
from cant—-than any Englishman has told us as yet, or, I 
take it, than many Englishmen will ever have the wit to 
tell. 


The book is dedicated to me: so (it will be said) I must 
of necessity say something in its favour. That, of course, 
_ is nonsense, and it pleases me to set down 
gh meng here what I think of it. If it were dedi- 
"cated to Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself, 
I should set down what I think of it just the same. 
The Lady Asenath isa kind of Fijian Lady Aldborough. 
But she is infinitely more: she has wit, invention, tact, 
assurance, charm ; she incarnates the revolt against mis- 
sionaries and pinafores, the plea for life in Fiji as life has 
shaped itself in Fiji—quite irresistibly to me. If I said 
that she pleases me by being herself, I should be in- 
stantly set down as a person with no morals at all. 
So I will not say it. But I w7// say this: that there she 
is, and that anybody who wants to see how life goes—or 
rather went—in the missionary-ridden Fijis must take up 
and absorb this gay, humane, delightful record of her 
‘* indiscretions.” 

Of scarce less consequence, importance, virtue, is her 
old friend and fellow-pagan—her fellow-pagan, though 
he knows it not, the Bishop, ‘‘ Bishop Wesele,” with 
his one eye, his plenteous faith, his high courage, his 
noble simplicity of character, his trick of taking, in 
God’s cause and in the necessary circumstance, what- 
ever chance of paganism is presented to him. There 
are lots else in the book, including a certain report of 
a cricket match, which makes better reading than the 
report of the Doctor at his best. But Mr. Thomson’s 
account of the death of Asenath, the heathen, and the 
behaviour of Bishop Wesele over her body, is to my mind 
as good as has of late been done. Note, further, that 
this chapter is a complete summary of the Fijian theory 
of death—a most imaginative and complicated theory 
it is—and you will see, or begin to see, the point of 
Mr. Thomson’s book. A book, as I think, unique in 
English letters. 

W. E. H. 
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REVIEWS 
A LADY NOVELIST’S REVERIE 


«“ Reminiscences.” By M. Betham-Edwards. London: George 
Redway. 

WHEN two unmarried ladies, cousins and intimate friends, both 
earn some distinction as novelists, the public may be excused for 
occasional confusion about their writings. We have overheard 
discussion as to which of the Bronté’s wrote “ Wuthering Heights” ; 
must we blush, therefore, to own that we could not undertake, 
off-hand, to prepare separate lists of the novels respectively by 
Miss M. and Miss A. Betham-Edwards? Identity perpetually 
mistaken appears to have been the source of a little vexation and 
more amusement to Miss M. Betham-Edwards :— 


A musical composer sent A. B. E, a little poem copied from the 
pages of a magazine, begging permission to set it to music. Letter 
and song were sent on to me with the pencilled words ;—‘*‘ This must 
be yours: I know nothing about it.” I returned them both, saying : 
—‘*Neither do 1; ransack your memory.”’ Again the verses came 
back with words to this effect :—‘* Ransack your own,” and unable 
to identify the piece it was forwarded to the composer. This gentle- 
man, nothing daunted, betook himself to the British Museum, un- 
earthed the original, and lo and behold, they bore my own 
signature. 


Miss Betham-Edwards’s prose construction is not faultless, as 
the above extract may serve to show, and her punctuation is rather 
distracting ; nevertheless her “ Reminiscences” are very agree- 
able reading. Her own energy, penetration, and sunny disposition 
seem to have redeemed her life from the very jaws of humdrum. 
It might easily have happened otherwise to the daughter of a small 
Suffolk farmer. Dulness she knows and can paint—the immemorial 
dulness of her native village ; but in that village she recognised 
as many distinct types of characteras in Homer’s Iliad. Towns- 
people, moreover, often overlook the variety of interest and occu- 
pation brought by the changing seasons into Hodge’s routine. In 
the factory, the mine, the counting-house, the shop, work is the 
same whatever be the solstice ; but on the farm it is a round of 
constant change—sowing, mowing, reaping, threshing, ploughing. 
Miss Edwards remembers the dulness :— 


A girl's life in those days was passing dull. | Here marriage came 
in the way of all, but if anything it was duller than maidenhood. 


Just as well, perhaps, judging from a sample of maidenly distrac- 
tions furnished by the author :— 


‘“*Come, Ann,” cried a village swain to a tall, red-haired girl 
standing on a doorstep, ‘‘are you ready for a walk ?” 

“*Oh, no, Tat,” rejoined the maiden, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, ‘it is not dark enough yet.” 


Miss Edwards’s comment on this frank episode, which she 
witnessed as a child, is that its meaning did not dawn on her mind 
till many years after. Yes; Miss Edwards realised the monotony 
of village life in Suffolk, yet she ever reverts to that life with tender 
regrets, and loves to take her readers through the “ drifts” and 
“pightles” (lanes and meadows) of that sleepy land :— 


A long well-wooded lane or natural avenue, leading from field to 
field or meadow to meadow; in springtime its banks redolent of 
white and purple violets, in summer its hedges a tangle of wild rose 
and honeysuckle, overhead stately oak and elm lending perpetual 
shadow, musical with wood-pigeon and little birds. 


A fair, wholesome life for farming folk, so long as wheat 
remained about fifty shillings a quarter, albeit a harsh and lean one 
for labourers at eight or nine shillings a week. Nevertheless, 
when she went further afield Miss Edwards found palaces where 
decent existence was less possible for servants than in her native 
parish :— 

In the poorest Suffolk farmhouse familiar to me, alike ploughmen, 
who used to be boarded and lodged as I have before mentioned, and 
dairymaids, had ever their bedchambers, the latter being lodged close 
to master and mistress. The accommodation was humble but decent ; 
a good bed, washstand, pegs for clothes, and cupboard. Will it be 
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believed that (in 1862) domestic servants in rich Viennese households 
slept like cats and dogs where they could? For some time after my 
installation in Von J——-’s handsome and spacious flat, I was puzzled 
by certain noises outside my door late at night and very early in the 
morning. I soon unearthed the mystery. When the family had 
retired to rest, the Vorsaal or entrance-hall was strewed with 
mattresses and rugs, and here slept the three or four maids composing 
the household. 


Miss Edwards received her first inclination to literature from an 
admirable assistant teacher at a boarding school to which she was 
sent. She wrote her first novel while still in her teens, sent it to 
London by favour of the village grocer, where it was accepted 
(gratuitously) by a leading publisher. The sequel is meet matter 
for the Society of Authors :— 


The curious part of the business is this: before me lies the 
original edition in two handsome volumes, dated 1857 ; beside it, the 
last popular issue, dated 1891. Between these two dates . . . the book 
had contrived to keep its head above water, that is to say had been 
steadily reprinted from time to time ; yet from its first appearance to 
the present day, when it is still selling, not a farthing of the profits 
had accrued to the author. 


The Suffolk village was unlucky in its parson, a tactless, obsti- 
nate, sour-tempered creature :— 


Clergyman. ‘* Name this child.” 

Mother (shyly). ‘* Fred, sir.” 

Clergyman (roughly). ‘* Frederick, you mean?” 

Mother (growing nervous, feeling that all eyes are upon her). 
‘*No, sir ; Fred, if you please, sir.” 

Clergyman (with an impaticnt murmur and a vicious splash of holy 
water). ‘* Frederick, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


This, and similar incidents, gave Miss Edwards an early and 
lasting aversion from the Church of England, which she is at little 
pains to conceal in her pages. The best outcome of her remini- 
scences is her genuine assurance that things have improved all 
round for the middle and lower classes. Lives are brighter and 
easier ; people of different sects and opposing politics show more 
toleration towards each other ; the humblest farm-labourers have 
become conscious of their responsibility as units in the civic 
comity :— 

We hear a good deal of Darkest England, periodic distress, agri- 
cultural depression, and so on. There is no doubt that a cheap 
tripper at Hastings, whether artizan or rustic, spends more on a single 
day’s outing in 1897 than his forerunner—maybe his forerunner’s family 
of fifty years ago [spent] on recreation from the cradle to grave. 
Equally certain it is that cottage boards of the present time are regally 
furnished forth by comparison with those spread when Queen Victoria 
was a bride. 


It is good to hear this from a quick and thoughtful observer, 
one, moreover, who has had such excellent opportunity of drawing 
a comparison, and writes without a suspicion of upper-class pre- 
judice. 

Occasionally, indeed, Miss Edwards startles us by an unex- 
pected conclusion, as when she declares that she “was ever of 
opinion that unselfishness is pre-eminently a masculine virtue.” It 
is not often we encounter a sentiment which we feel less able to 
endorse. But the book leaves the impression one receives from 
conversation with a cultivated, shrewd, healthy-minded woman 3 
and what impression can be more satisfying ? 


IN NORTHERN RUSSIA 


“A Northern Highway of the Tsar.” By Aubyn Trevor Battye. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 


THIS is an account of the escape of the author from Kolguev 
Island, and is a sequel to “Icebound on Kolguev.” He was 
fortunate enough to meet with two Russian traders from the main- 
land, and in their company he was enabled to cross the Straits. 
But when they had landed they would have been helpless had it not 
been for the roving Samoyeds, who received the wanderers into 
their “‘chooms,” and placed their reindeer sleighs at their disposal. 
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Samoyed chooms are not very attractive homes, being mere wig- 
wams of birch-bark or skins, “ with every aperture but the smoke- 
hole at the apex bunged up, and stuffed full of old skins and 
human beings.” The bread is described as the “usual rye dough, 
but putrid fish was mixed‘with it.” Neither are reindeer sleighs 
always to be envied, for on at least one occasion “his middle deer 
had fallen, and had all but disappeared in a mud hole, while the 
sleigh had run over the top of it.” 

At last they reached the traders’ home on the Pechora River, 
and made their way by boat to Ust Tsilma, where they struck the 
regular Russian post road ; and thence the journey home would 
have been a simple affair, had it not been for the persistent 
obstinacy which refused all advice, and insisted on travelling in 
the worst season of the whole year, when the roads had become 
swamps, the swamps lakes, and the rivers dangerous torrents full 
of drifting ice. 

The book itself is a triumph of art in that it is a most faithful 
reproduction of the utter monotony and desolation of the tundras and 
forests of Northern Russia. Fortunately its brevity enables one to 
survive its perusal ; whilst criticism is utterly foiled by frank con- 
fession, when the author states that he desires. nothing but to be 
voted a bore by those who read the book. 

The accounts given of the Northern Russian peasant make up 
a picture of ikon-worship, drunkenness, and laziness that is pitiable 
He is represented as an ignorant overgrown child, improvident, 
dumbly obedient to the strong arm of physical force, with a child’s 
obstinacy, and a child’s want of self-control. 


At present the idea of any appeal from facts as they are simply 
does not exist. But it is not difficult to see that the day may 
come, perhaps must come when the peasant will grasp the idea of 
individual responsibility and individual independence, which obtains 
more and more in Western countries. When, from whatever cause, 
this principle has once been grasped by any mass of the people, one 
shudders to think what the result might be. 


After such a picture the fulsome flattery of the Tsar as the 
Benevolent Father of the peasant seems scornful mockery : and 
the character of the Russian Government as a whole seems sweetly 
in keeping with that of the bargeman, Vasili, whose “ chief diver- 
sion lay in deluding” men. 


A CRITIC OF SOCIALISM 


“What is Socialism?” 
Co. 75S. 6d. 


WHILE it has produced many books on either side, the Socialist 
controversy is so interesting and vital a matter that we welcome 
the contribution of every keen intellect, especially as the Socialist 
theory has been advocated with considerable popular success by 
the band of agile reasoners who describe themselves as the Fabian 
Club. That band does not include an agitator so formidable as 
Lassalle or an intellectual giant like Karl Marx ; but Mr. Sidney 
Webb is a man of immense influence, and the other writers who 
work with him have, at any rate, succeeded in convincing a large 
number of the leisured middle class—particularly among the 
women of that class—that Socialism is a true and practicable 
gospel. Their effect upon the author of this book has been to 
enrage him, and the chief fault of the book is that it too often 
_ displays the melancholy spectacle of a controversialist in a temper. 
The Socialist spectre has put him in a panic; he has seen the 
ghost and written his book under its lurid influence. That in- 
fluence has an unhappy effect upon his style, which is at times 
breathless, and leads him occasionally to a manner of argument 
more fitted to a Hyde Park tub than to the sedate pages of 
economic literature. The following passage illustrates Scotsburn’s 
style at its best, and shows, too, hew a ludicrous image can spoil 
the effect of impassioned sentences :— 


By Scotsburn. London: Isbister & 


Only to the ignorant does it look easy to climb the heights of 
enigmatic and conflicting life, which some climb silently and solitarily, 
yet without murmur, Occasionally it may be with joy, but oftener with 
sorrow, pain, and renunciation ; only to the ignorant and the agitator 
does it seem that struggle, toil, and sorrow are unnecessary in this 
world of uncomprehended nature, unknowable circumstance, varying 
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and consequently conflicting wills. To know pain, accident, disease, 
and death, and to hear ‘*I say there is no necessity for struggle,” is 
to make-men feel that they are mocked, and.that Socialism isa doll’s 
house of cards with a serpent watching beneath a tree. 


The merits of the book are in the energetic attack made on 
Mary’s theory of value, of labour as the sole creator of wealth, 
which Scotsburn rightly regards as the centre of Socialist theory, 
and in the obviously sincere revolt against the deadening belief in 
human equality. We believe, too, that he is perfectly right in his 
interpretation of the Socialist attitude towards religion, and we 
commend the chapter on Religion to those benevolent, but not 
very clear-headed, persons who describe themselves as Christian 
Socialists. Throughout the book is lively reading, and the innu- 
merable quotations from every kind of Socialist authority, from the 
Clarion to Marx, make it a valuable storehouse for controversialists, 
Scotsburn is a man of vigorous mind and earnest feeling ; but we 


once more remind him as a writer of the qualities of temperance 
and reserve. 


BROAD CHURCH THEOLOGY 


“Creed and Life.” 
Yardley Wood. 
Press. 25. 6d. 


WHEN Mr. Stopford Brooke left the Church of England, it was 
remarked that his act was “an anachronism.” Mr. Brooke went 
out, being no longer able to believe in “the miraculous foundation 
of Christianity,” or to use in public worship certain parts of the 
Prayer Book. Yet there are clergymen ministering in the Church 
of England who substantially agree with Mr. Brooke, who never- 
theless are neither likely to be prosecuted for “ depraving the Book 
of Common Prayer,” nor to secede from the Establishment. The 
author of “Robert Elsmere” never made a greater mistake 
than when she made one of her characters declare that the Broad 
Church was played out. The day is yet to come; not, we may 
hope, as a party, a thing it never has been, but as an influence and 
a school, which it always was. Nor will it be the somewhat crude 
German neologism of Arnold and Stanley. It will be based upon 
the theology of Maurice, lighted by a deeper sympathy with 
historical and textual criticism than that great leader of thought 
allowed himself to exhibit. 

The book before us is one which ought surely to have been 
issued by a London publisher. It is true that there is some lack 
of literary form, and that here and there a closer revision and 
more liberal use of the pruning knife would have strengthened 
and emphasised the statement of the author’s case. But it is a 
book to be read and reckoned with ; and though we have no fault 
to find with the Beverley publishers in regard to print and general 
get-up, yet Mr. Beeby would have had a wider and more appre- 
ciative public had he come to London. The significance of these 
lectures on the Apostles’ Creed lies in the fact that they show the 
lines upon which adherents and ministers of the Christian faith 
are prepared to accept the conditions of modern criticism. It is 
safe to say that only in the Established Church could these lectures 
have been delivered and published. No sect, short of the creed- 
less bodies, would have endured them without proceeding against 
their author. An Established Church is always far more tolerant 
of diversity of view than many a “ free” religious community. 

Mr. Beeby has taken his leading principle from the American 
philosopher, John Fiske, and from Professor Allen, of Cambridge 
(Mass.) It is, briefly, to this effect: that the popular religious 
conception of the Christian Creed, both Catholic and Protestant, 
is cast in Latin moulds, under the dominant influence of Augustine ; 
that there is an older and purer theology, to be found in the early 
Greek fathers, such as Clement of Alexandria and Athanasius, 
which is most happily adapted to the needs of modern life and 
thoughts, and that to this ancient form of orthodoxy we shall do 
well to return. With Canon Gore and his school Mr. Beeby wilt 
have nothing todo. They are “ fegling their way to new theolo- 
gical positions” ; but, with a touch of scorn, Mr. Beeby declares 
that they “have not yet discovered whether.they are Latins or 
Greeks,” 


By the Rev. C. E. Beeby, B.D., Vicar of 
Beverley : John Wright & Co., the Minster 
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We are not-entirely sure whether this sharp distinction between 
Latin and Greek theology can be drawn with absolute accuracy : 
Augustine, for example, often seems to speak with the voice of 
Athanasius. Yet there can be no question that the two schools 
have existed within the Church, and still exist ; and there is force 
in Mr. Beeby’s contention that he has a perfect right to adhere to 
one rather than to the other. 

' His application of his central principle to the Creed results in 
conclusions somewhat startling to the ordinary Christian who does 
not read or think much. Thus Mr. Beeby utterly rejects the doc- 
trine of original sin, which he truly says was unknown to the early 
Greek Christian writers. He maintains that Christ was “con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost,” but that this does not preclude the 
natural. fatherhood of Joseph. Christ’s appearances after the 
Resurrection and His Ascension were “of the nature of visions.” 
The Second Advent of Christ has been going on, and still con- 
tinues, since He laid aside earthly conditions of life. Mr. Beeby 
pleads for prayers for the dead, while justifying the Reformers in 
their removal of all such prayers from the Anglican service- 
book. 

The author is widely, if not deeply, read, and he presents his 
conclusions modestly, earnestly, and with much force. Mr. Fiske 
has taught him to make large use of Mr. Herbert Spencer's teach- 
ing, and he has followed his teacher to good purpose. The book 
might with advantage be considerably compressed, and relieved 
of a good deal of top-heavy cumber. But it is a noteworthy volume, 
and should be read by the clergy and by thoughtful lay Church- 
people. 


“The Perfect Law of Liberty.” By Vindex. London: G. 
Redway. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is another work on somewhat similar lines to that of Mr. 
Beeby. The style is clearer and more polished than his; the 
work is slighter and less thorough, dealing more in generalities. 
As the title implies, the object of ‘ Vindex” is to plead for freedom 
of thought in the service of faith. The writer has evidently sat at 
the feet of Dr. Martineau, and, though we do not gather that he 
takes up the Unitarian position, he is clearly in close intellectual 
sympathy with the foremost Unitarian teacher of our time. 


BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES 


“A Sketch of the Natural History (Vertebrates) of the British 
Islands.” By F. G. Aflalo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. London : Black- 
wood & Sons. 6s. 


THAT no single volume exists is ample justification of this 
extremely interesting account of our birds, beasts, and fishes, and 
Mr. Aflalo has no need to apologise for his temerity. Much ofthe 
book is the result of personal observation in the field, and as a 
record of work done deserves the careful attention of all lovers of 
nature. Mr. Aflalo remarks that, owing to limitations of space, he 
has only been able to tell the truth, and not the who/e truth. 
There are, however, many points in the book that need correction. 
For instance, we can say definitely that the dormouse occasionally 
has an autumn brood, having found nests containing young ones 
both on the ground and in hedges as late as October. The section 
dealing with the birds seems the least well done. To say that the 
nest of the missel-thrush is “lined with grass and mud” is hardly 
a happy description, especially when that of the blackbird is said 
to be “lined with grass.” The missel-thrush often plasters its 
nest inside. with mud, but afterwards carefully lines it with fine 
grasses, and uses much less mud in its making than does the 
blackbird. The nest of the latter bird, again, is not “almost 
invariably placed in a hedge” ; being that of an early breeder, 
it is more often to be found in holly trees, laurels, rhododendrons, 
and other evergreens, in stacks of newly made faggots, and, indeed, 
in a variety of situations too numerous to mention here. The 
egg of the robin is usually smooth in texture, with a glossy sur- 
face, and not “as a rule coarse and rough.” In a full clutch 
of eggs, too, there is always one that is distinctly lighter in 
colour and differently marked from the rest. The eggs of the 
nightjar are described as “yellowish-white with brown spots,” a 
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very meagre and in nowise accurate description.. The male only 
of this species has white spots on wings and tail. The swallow 
does not build “its remarkable nest under the eaves of houses,” at 
any rate not in England, but more frequently chooses an outhouse 
or barn where it rests its nest on a ledge or beam. It is always 
quite open at the top, and although generally built close to the 
roof we have found it two feet below. Of the sparrow Mr. Aflalo 
says, “ swallows’ nests under the eaves are appropriated for the 
later broods.” We presume martins’ nests are meant. In many 
cases the descriptions of the nests and eggs are of little value, and 
we would advise Mr. Aflalo carefully to revise this portion of the 
book. 

The illustrations of the adder and the ringed snake, both from 
photographs by Dr. Arthur Stradling, are particularly fine, and 
nobody with these pictures before them could be excused for failing 
to tell the difference between the poisonous viper and the harmless 
grass snake. Mr. G. E. Lodye’s illustrations of the birds are in 
most cases distinctly better than. those he did for a bird-book a 
year or two ago. Had the sizes of the birds been included beneath 
each drawing, it would have been advantageous. This also applies 
to the fish drawings, so well done by Mr. C. K. Bennett. 

The book should be in the hands of every student of natural 
science, and every school and public library in the kingdom should 
possess a copy. It is just such a book that stimulates the beginner 
to take an interest in the natural life around him. 


A NEW CONTINENT 


“ Macaire.” By W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson. London: 
Wm. Heinemann. Is. 6d. 


WHEN a fallacy becomes popular one of two things happens to it : 
either it dies of overwork, or it is crystallised in a phrase by some 
unwise wit, and for ever after masquerades as a truism. Onesuch 
fallacy, to the effect that every man knows his own business best, 
has been running amuck through the reputed intelligence of the 
world for years innumerable. Not every man knows his own busi- 
ness best: if he did, it would be a distinction to fail. It has been 
remarked that “most of our pocket wisdom is conceived for the 
use of mediocre people to discourage them from ambitious 
attempts, and generally console them in their mediocrity.” Doubt- 
less it was with morsels of this pocket wisdom that the Spanish 
counsellors tried to dissuade Columbus from discovering America. 
Probably they put the common sense view of the matter before 
him, pointed out that America had never yet been discovered, and 
that therefore it was not worth discovering. Most of our modern 
theatrical managers are in the same sad state of mind. They are 
distended and made unwieldy by their own windy common sense ; 
and common sense, by killing the spirit of enterprise, is usually 
fatal to triumphant success in a great endeavour. If they could 
but shift their plodding attitude they, too, might discover a new 
continent in drama. 

This thought is suggested by the reading of Messrs. Henley 
and Stevenson’s “ Macaire,” which the authors describe on the 
title-page as “a melodramatic farce.” ‘ Macaire” completes the 
little series of four plays, the result of this brilliant collaboration. 
It is less serious in interest than the preceding three ; from start to 
finish the melodrama is subordinate to the farce—though farce isa 
crude name to give to such a rich feast of wit. The tone of the 
play is indicated in the blithe cry of the waiting-maid with which 
it opens : “ Well, give me fiddles: fiddles and a wedding feast” ; 
and an earnest of its maintenance throughout, in the very teeth of 
tragedy, is embodied in the dying utterance of the chief character, 
on which the curtain drops for the last time: “Sold again, old 
boy. Sold for the last time ; at least, the last time this side death. 
Death—what is death ?” 

Messrs. Henley and Stevenson would seem to have a very 
human tenderness for a jolly knave. In David Pew they gave us 
a transcendent example of their power in this style of character 
depiction ; in Macaire we have another, though widely differing in 
essentials from the first. That sanest of philosophers, Emerson, 
said: “A rogue alive to the ludicrous is still convertible ; if that 
sense is lost his fellow-men can do little for him” ; and, though I 
prefer my Macaire in the raw state, the fact that because he had a 
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sense of humour he was convertible is a hard blow at those seriously 
minded playgoers who prefer their villains dull. For none can 
resist Macaire ; all hearts are his from the moment of his appear- 
ance with his “Good ! No police.” 

It would, of course, be fatal to the interest of a play so slight 
of motive as “ Macaire” to group about the central figure a number 
of other figures equally arrestive. The personality of Macaire 
himself would be »lurred, obscured ; only a foil is necessary to 
his proper presen! .ent, and this is forthcoming in Bertrand, his 
companion, creature, admirer, slave. For the rest a hint of 
character is all that is necessary, a trick, a gag, a manner, a habit. 
In the book the secondaries, for the most part, are beings of vapour, 
but that is no reason against their taking on form and substance 
upon the stage. I believe they would tread the boards like true 
men and wonien ; for the play is a stage play, and needs footlights. 
Between the covers of a book, splendid as it is, the fulness of 
its delight is woefully discounted. It is a literary play, but not in 
the narrow sense usually implied by that phrase. It is literature 
because it has a permanent value outside the theatre by virtue of 
its inherent qualities of wit, humour, force, style. It does not base 
its claim to be literature on the ground that it isnot drama. It 
is a part of that new continent which awaits discovery by the 
Columbus among managers, an unexplored, unexploited country. 


THE MILLIONAIRES 


“The Millionaires.” By Frank Frankfort Moore. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 6s. 


THERE can be nothing but goodwill and “ praise, praise, praise ”— 
the heart’s desire of Mr. A. W. Pinero—for Mr. Frank Frankfort 
Moore’s new novel. O nimis fortunatum—this author seems 
the luckiest of his craft and kind. He is a popular novelist. Yet 
his stories are the solace of the wise and difficile. He is a wit 
and a humourist to boot, yet the appetite of the general is not 
revolted by his caviare. Above all, his fund of good humour 
seems inexhaustible ; the spirit of light comedy lives with him, 
and is “no casual mistress.” As usual, Mr. Frankfort Moore has 
introduced us to some charming new friends. There is Lord 
Ballyseedy, who talks on every subject, after the model of his 
creator, and is the wittiest of impoverished Irish peers. There is 
his niece, Miss Angela Frown, in Lady Bellaston’s phrase, “a 
delicious girl,” and a fresh one inromance. There is Miss Angela’s 
father, Lord Glenmirk, who seeks to reform the Riviera from 
beneath the shade of an umbrella held over him by his prospective 
son-in-law, Mr. Isaac P. Newton. There is the wild Irish girl, 
an authority on dreams ; the polite adventuress, Miss Gwendolen 
Cardew ; the heroine Valencia ; and, finally, those eponymous 
heroes, the millionaires. These were very rich persons, but capital 
fellows. When you hear that one man’s name was George Drum- 
mond, you perceive at once that Isaac P. Newton, his co-millionaire, 
must content him with the secondary place. But Isaac, though 
amusing, is to be laughed with, not laughed at, save perhaps on 
p- 242, when he “very kindly offered to teach Lord Ballyseedy 
how to play poker,” and taught him. Lord Ballyseedy proved so 
apt a pupil that he succeeded in winning a trifle over £200 before 
he confessed that poker was his favourite game—yes, next to 
“spoil five,” an Irish game. He wondered if Mr. Newton could 
play “spoil five” |; if he couldn’t, would he care to learn it? It was 
one of the simplest of games, but full of surprises. Mr. Newton 
learned to play “spoil five,” and paid something like £60 for the 
lesson! But usually he was “on top,” as he might have said 
himself. The toils in which the American millionaire caught Lord 
Glenmirk were ingenious. Gideon’s Bandits were “sportsmen to 
the vertebrz.” He was something more than a sportsman and a 
good fellow when he drove Miss Brown to destroy the French 
artist’s designs for her carriage in the Battle of the Flowers. That 
was a visible sign of his insight and decision. We can believe in 
the solidity of his metallic basis. George Drummond, the South 
African, is as manly but scarcely as interesting a figure, and we 
are not as much interested in Mr. and Mrs. Drummond’s fortune 
as in the lady’s whose last fancy ball was denounced by eloquent 
divines in the States. Mr. Moore must recall the Newtons to the 
Riviera. But Mr. Drummond’s grit is revealed to us in the record 
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of Lord Ballyseedy’s first impressions of him. Drummond—a 
gentleman not gently born—is introduced to the Glenmirks. 
Everyone is talking about the man and his millions, yet he is in- 
definably shy. 


He suggested to Lord Ballyseedy the first appearance of a 
sailor-man before a people who were anxious to make him a presenta- 
tion for some act of daring. Ballyseedy had on one occasion been in 
the room when such a presentation was made, and he recollected that 
the sailor had occupied the time while the speeches were being deli- 
vered in tearing off the embroidered band of his cap piece by piece, 
doing it carefully, and devoting all his attention to the work. That 
was the man who, a month before, had fought a hundred panic- 
stricken men on the deck of a foundering steamer, until the men and 
women were lowered into the boats. . . . As Ballyseedy watched 
George Drummond twisting his peaked cap, the whole scene of the 
presentation to the shy mate of the Jesstca came back to him. He 
had not been quite so shy on the sloping deck, when he had caught 
frantic yelling men by the throat and had struck others between 
the eyes with the stock of the revolver. . . . Ballyseedy, looking at 
George Drummond with the recollection in his mind, began to 
wonder what he had done that entitled him to twist his cap about, 
making furtive pinches at the quilted lining. What act of heroism 
had he performed that gave him the privilege of being modest ? 


We had no sooner launched forth on the quotation than we 
perceived that the context is too long to give in full. It must be 
enough to indicate this passage. And what follows was skilful in 
its suggestion of character. But all Mr. Moore’s characterisation 
is good. Valencia, perhaps, is shadowy. A good woman, however 
uncertain of her affections, is bound indubitably to be thrown in 
shadow by the companion portraits of Gwendolen and Angela, as 
Patsy and Isaac must oust, as in the latter’s case we have already 
hinted, the admirable Drummond. Again, Dolores and the drama 
at the end interest us less than the comedy and its company of 
comedians. We hope ere long to see them on the visible stage, in 
which case Newton is a great chance for Mr. Gillette. For the 
rest, there seems nothing to disapprove, save a slight tendency in 
Patsy and his relatives to harp on the humour of their position in 
Debrett, and the use of the word “may-be,” which we detest.. 
Also Mr. Moore’s abounding cleverness rather defeats its own. 
end—points of the dialogue and narrative alike are so good that 
they sometimes cancel one another. Nevertheless, “The Mil- 
lionaires” seems to us the best of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s novels. 
But then it happens to be the last of its author’s books which 
we have read. 


KRONSTADT 
“ Kronstadt.” By Max Pemberton. London: Cassell & Co. 6s. 


“ KRONSTADT” is by far the best book Mr. Max Pemberton has 
written ; more than that, it is as adventurous and exciting a 
romance as has been published these many seasons. What strikes 
us more than anything in its author is his extraordinary versatility. 
Instead of following the common fashion of novelists, and working 
a single claim until it wastes into sterility, he tackles new ground 
with every new book, and his work is growing in grip and cone 
centration with every fresh effort. ‘ Kronstadt” is a particularly 
well-written story, and, up to a certain point, admirably con- 
structed. It tells of the thrilling misadventure of a young English 
governess who goes to Kronstadt as a spy, discovers thé secret of 
an important battery, and, just as she becomes betrothed to the 
unwitting officer in command, is unmasked and arrested. She is 
rescued by her lover, who—with a sense of honour which is not, 
perhaps, unimpeachable—deserts his country and “ makes a bolt” 
with her for England. They run the blockade, and a more vigorous 
piece of writing than the description of their flight we defy any 
contemporary novelist to produce. Up to this point the 
story rushes along, inevitably, brilliantly; but here comes a 
pause. The heroine, arguing in a fashion which does no 
great credit to her common sense, seeks to rid her lover of her 
perilous presence, and puts off from the yacht in a rowing-boat.. 
Grisly experiences on a leper-island follow ; excellently pictured, 
but somehow irrelevant in effect. There is a sense of dislocation 
for two or three chapters ; but the plot comes together with a will 
at the end, and the final passages in London are full of excitement 
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and surprise. Nor must it be supposed that this is merely an 
adventure-story of the incidental order: it is much more than 
this. The characters are real and human, well contrasted and 
convincing, and the atmosphere of the whole shows that, in that 
journey to the capital of Russia of which he speaks feelingly in 
his Prologue, Mr. Pemberton observed and appreciated the elusive 
but dominating sentiment of the great fortress which gives its 
name to the book. Nothing in this clever story is more skilful 
than the way in which the perpetual, shadowy background of the 
impregnable fort, and its mystical attraction for its servants, are 
continually indicated without perverse obtrusion. It is a fine con- 
ception finely effected, and lends a certain epic dignity to a 
thoroughly virile romance. 


OTHER FICTION 


“The Keepers of the People.” By Edgar Jepson. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 


THIS is an irritating book, full of irritating people. It is a 
romance chiefly concerned with a wonderful domain north of 
India, ruled over by an Englishman, who is the central figure of 
the story. This man, Ralph Falcon, is of a race which is happily 
almost extinct : the race of Admirable Crichtons. He does every- 
thing surpassingly well; he never fails or makes mistakes ; but 
his real mzé¢éer is the bullying of women. He€ is also bloodlessly 
nasty and self-complacent to a degree, which condemns him to 
perpetual solemnity. It is noteworthy that this kind of man never 
laughs ; that is the mark of the beast upon him. Among the 
other irritating characters there is a girl named Althea (Mr. 
Jepson’s names are always clever and give one hopes), who should 
certainly have been well spanked in the ninth chapter. There is 
Lady Lisdor : provokingly unreal and as portentously solemn as the 
hero. There is Lord Lisdor, who looks like a man at first, but 
eventually fades into filminess. The successes in character 
depiction are a Russian Prince, uncommonly well done, and, 
saving a touch of extravagance, Lady Hammersmith; the unfor- 
tunate wife of the Admirable Crichton is also convincing, but only 
when trouble has brought out her true nature. 

There. is too much talk and not enough story in the book to 
make a successful romance, though the talk is good and often 
witty, and the story is well told. Mr. Jepson has a caustic bent 
which should serve him in satire ; indeed, “The Keepers of the 
People” might pass for satire, if it were not so woefully deficient 
in humour and the sense of proportion. It is that double deficiency 
which leads Mr. Jepson into paths of unreality, and makes him 
so irritatingly unconvincing in spite of his undoubted literary gifts. 
For he can write. His style is occasionally somewhat mincing 
but always clear and apt. Ina description of a battle toward the 
end of the book it rises out of affectation into real power. In 
short, the book is an instance of misapplied cleverness. One feels 
that the author could write any sort of book except the romantic. 


“A Race for Millions.” By David Christie Murray. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 


The, public has an insatiable taste for detective stories, and 
a temporary passion for tales about Klondike. To both these 
innocent and healthy cravings Mr. Christie Murray makes an 
appeal in his latest work, and doubtless he will not appeal in vain. 
Inspector Prickett is not precisely an original personage. An 
inspection of his family tree would probably disclose a near degree 
of kinship to Inspector Bucket, while Detective Cuff cannot have 
been much further off than a second cousin. But though his 
character is fashioned after a familiar model, it is boldly and 
vigorously drawn; and there are many to whom this type of 
detective officer is more attractive than the Sheriock Holmes or 
Martin Hewitt variety. With so much spirit, indeed, is the hero 
presented in the earlier chapters of the book, that expectation was 
raised too high. For the intrigue (which turns upon gold long 
buried in Alaska and two silver discs on which is engraved a 
direction to its whereabouts) is not very happily conceived, or at 
least worked out; and the latter part of the story—wherein the 
inevitable heroine assumes the impenetrable disguise of a mulatto 
boy to pique the Insrector—sme!ls strongly of th> stable wh: re 
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the nightmare stands at livery. Mr. Prickett, we are sorry to say, 
is weak enough to marry the heroine in the end. But many a 
worse book has been received with thunderclaps of applause ; and 
more serious faults than Mr. Murray’s would be atoned for by his 
manly and straightforward style. 


‘““Spectre Gold: A Romance of Klondike.” By Headon Hilf. 
Illustrated by Fred. Pegram. London: Cassell & Co. 6s. 


Once more the glitter of gold on the Yukon! Mr. Headon: 
Hill, who is nothing if not alert, is one of the first to find fictional 
pasturage on the new field. He has seen many dramatic pos- 
sibilities in the wild life of Skagway City prior to the time of the 
great rush that followed on the discovery of gold at Klondike, and’ 
he has used his material with skill in a story which, if somewhat 
transpontine in its primary coloured combination of villainy and 
virtue, is yet not without a certain element of reality. Ned 
Shrimpton, a dismissed gamekeeper from Hampshire, goes out to the 
Yukon country and happens upon gold. Three millions in dust and 
nuggets as big as cricket balls is his own estimate of the value of his 
pile. Winter overtakes him and he is on the point of dying of 
starvation when he is rescued by a casuistic Indian named Blue 
Lightning and his amiable daughter Star Eyes. Having hidden 
his treasure, which is too great to carry, he manages to return to» 
England and bequeath to others the task of recovering the spectre 
gold. The others are Dick Osborne, the hero of the tale, and 
his rival and melodramatic enemy, Rupert Malahide. Malahide 
despatches a rascal, Jake Mursell, to follow on Osborne’s trail, and 
himself subsequently goes out also, in company with Beryl 
Asquith and her aunt, on hearing of Osborne’s supposed death. 
Jake's treachery comes near to a successful frustration of Dick’s: 
plans ; but Star Eyes, the Indian girl, acts the part of Ben Gunn 
in secretly transferring the treasure to another “ cachet,” and villainy 
is vanquished. It might be well if the rowdy element at the 
Klondike mines were in actuality as successfully cleared away as. 
all the villains are cleared off at the close of this exciting story. 


“Jocelyn.” By John Sinjohn. London: Duckworth & Co. 6s. 


The drame passionnel has never seemed, somehow, to adapt 
itself quite naturally to the methods of English fiction ; and, if 
Mr. Sinjohn has been to a certain extent successful where so many 
have failed, it is probably because his chief characters are, as far- 
as essentials go, not English at all. Giles Legard, the very un- 
heroic hero of this story, might have been simply transplanted. 
into it from one of D’Annunzio’s romances, with his tempestuous 
passions, his ever-ready tears, his wearying self-analysis, his un- 
appeasable discontent, all ready-made for him. And in Jocelyn 
Ley, his victim and the accomplice of his sin, there is admittedly 
something of the foreign and the exotic, though she approximates 
more nearly to the Anglo-Saxon type. The plot makes no pretensions: 
to originality. Legard seduces the girl, murders his invalid wife 
to clear the way for his passion, and then endures a long period of 
remorseful waiting for Jocelyn’s forgivenéss, which, when obtained, 
does not seem to promise him any very certain happiness in the 
future. It was upon che faithful observation of his characters 
behaviour under these unedifying conditions that the effect of Mr. 
Sinjohn’s work depended, and he has, on the whole, acquitted 


himself surprisingly well. He has produced a story which evokes: 


in the reader less of repulsion, and more of interest and sympathy, 
than could have been expected. He has set it against a charm- 
ingly painted background of warm Southern atmosphere and 
Mediterranean scenery. And he has drawn, in the persons of the 
delightfully commonplace Mrs. Travis, and Nielson—the polished 
cosmopolitan and professional gambler, with an unsuspected strain. 
of tenderness beneath his impassive exterior—two of the best 
comedy-characters that we have encountered in recent fiction. 

A word of praise is certainly due to the young firm of publishers 
which issues the book for its artistic format. Print, paper, and 
binding are all alike admirable. 





OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, CHOICE BOOKS, QUAINT 
ROOKS.—Early Typography, Topographical Books. Books on all 
subjects. First Editions, &c. &c. Catalogues post free. 
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AN UNCRITICAL CRITIC 


« A Critical Examination of Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Johnsonian 
Editions” Issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford.” By 
Percy Fitzgerald. London: Bliss, Sands, & Co. 5s. 

WE are resigned in these days to the fact that every famous or 

infamous man must sooner or later have his life written, generally 

at considerable length. When the great Dr. Johnson died, his 
little Scotch friend stepped into the breach. It so happened that, 
though a fool in many ways, James Boswell had a genius for 
biography, and he enriched the language with a book of 
unequalled charm and distinction. It was inevitable, however, 
that so tempting a treasure-house should be exploited ; and so 
the chatty and debonair “ Bozzy” was edited and criticised—by 
scandalmongers, pedants, ignoramuses, scholars, and what not 

In our generation the time had plainly come for a complete, 

authoritative edition. We cannot leave our “classics” alone. 

The work was on hand for several years, and finally issued by 
the Clarendon Press in six volumes, under the editorship of Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill. This was followed in due course by an 
edition of the letters, and finally by two volumes of Johnsonian 
miscellanies. Dr. Hill is an industrious man, and spares himself 
no labour in a good cause: he is familiar with eighteenth-century 
writers, and illustrates his author from many sources. ‘Those to 
whom it is becoming have courteously praised his learning and 
patience ; if some of us find him too full of gossip that is not 
always perfectly relevant, and at times somewhat “literal” in 
criticism, we still accept the gift of his labours and are silent. 

but “there is a chiel amang us takin’ notes,” Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, who is also an enthusiast on “the Sage.” He has manu- 
factured a long Life of Boswell, and regards the whole subject as 
his “own particular funeral.” He is not a very accurate worker, 
but, like all men with hobbies, has a knack of knowing just the 
things of which other people are ignorant. His method of attack 
is extremely simple. He takes down Dr. Hill’s volumes and, in 
a series of totally disconnected paragraphs, quotes one passage 
after another from the notes—contradicting, sneering, questioning, 
and exclaiming. He draws no distinction between matters of 
fact, understanding, or opinion ; but, by running them all together, 
completely obscures the strength or the weakness of his position. 
He gives no references to any of his quotations, because they may 
easily be found in Dr. Hill’s own indexes ! 

The book is very dull, very badly written, not particularly 
accurate, and very uncritical. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SINCE the retirement of the last Government, Mr. John Morley 
has been steadily engaged on literary work. It is now said that 
the earliest outcome of these activities will be his monograph on 
Chatham, for the series which he edited himself, “ Twelve English 
Statesmen.” It was to this series that Lord Rosebery contributed 
his “ Pitt,” and in it Mr. Morley has already written on Walpole. 
With “ Chatham,” the series wi be completed, but happily we may 
get further literary fruits of Mr. Morley’s recent period of “ greater 
leisure and less responsibility,” to parody Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
phrase. 


“Lounger” in the New York Critic, referring to the opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s authorised Life is quite as likely to be written 
by a member of his family as by Mr. John Morley, and the story 
that the success with which the present Lord Tennyson has 
written of his father has inspired the members of the Gladstone 
family with the belief that, after all, they had better do the work 
themselves, says :—“ My opinion is that they would be wiser to let 
Mr. Morley do it. The life of Tennyson was much easier to write 
than the life of Mr. Gladstone will be. The life of a poet is not 
as complicated as the life of a politician. To do justice to the 
subject, I should think that an ‘outsider’ would be the best, par- 
ticularly if that outsider were Mr. Morley.” 


Mr. W. L. Alden has paid Mr. Marion Crawford a high 
compliment in the New York Zimes. “He certainly knows his 
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Italians and paints them as accurately as Zola himself could have 
done”—whereas “foreigners who spend four or six months in 
Italy and then write novels, introducing Italian men and women, 
generally fail to approach any nearer to the truth than does the 
libretto of the average Italian opera.” Mr. Alden instances Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Agnes of Sorrento,” Cooper’s “Wing and Wing,” 
and Hawthorne’s “Donatello.” It will be interesting, he con- 
tinues, “to see what the South Italian will become in the hands of 
Mr. Crockett. The Neapolitan seen from the point of view of a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister should be a fearful wild fowl.” 


Is there any reason why a pension from the Civil List should 
not be bestowed on an Indian man of letters? No precedent, it 
is true, exists; but in these Imperialistic days it is time sucha 
precedent should be created if a worthy recipient for a grant is to 
be found. A very strong body of signatories, including Lord 
Harris, Sir Edwin and Sir Arthur Arnold, Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Connemara, and Lord Reay—to mention only a few—in an 
address to the First Lord of the Treasury, support the claims of 
Pandit Kissari Mohan Ganguli, who has recently completed a 
translation into English prose of the ‘ Mahabharata,” the great 
Indian epic. He is now old and in poor circumstances. Surely 
some recognition should be made of his services to literature, for 
his translation is said to be more than adequate and at the same 
time graceful. 


Judging by portions of his thoughtful introduction to the’ black- 
and-white art of Mr. William Horton’s “ Book of Images” (Uni- 
corn Press), Mr. W. B. Yeats would seem to have modified or 
simplified some of his theories on the subject of Symbolism. It is 


not the cryptic matter here which it has been in some of hiseatlier © 


studies. In the company of Blake and other favourite mystics Mr. 
Yeats now admits several other poets and artists as children of the 
symbol, and the puzzle is why he does not admit many more. To 
a certain species of philosophy the whole world and the things 
therein are, of course, symbols ; and symbolism is simply a handy 
term for very old ideas. Mr. Horton, Mr. Yeats says, is a lonely 
and profound thinker, though his art is immature. His symbolism 
certainly is sometimes simple and elementary, the interest of his 
work lying not in it but in his art of line. He is often impressive, 
and the faculty of imagination is certainly his. 


The English novelists are holding their own in the United 
States. When the latest reckoning was made, the three books 
most in demand amongst our “cousins” were the recent works 
of Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Dr. Conan 
Doyle. The three next to these are Sienkiewicz, the author of 
“Hugh Wynne,” and Zola. 


The story of the Local Press of London is more interesting than 
one might casually think. The truth of this is brought home to us 
on reading a booklet on the subject by Mr. Walter Wellsman, C.C., 
F.R.S.1. It isa curious fact noted by Mr. Wellsman that fifty 
years ago there was not a local paper in London or the London 
district. Mr. Wellsman reasons that even now we have no London 
newspaper. The journal London, under Mr. Donald’s editorship, 
is excellent in its way, and perhaps it will in time give us a 
flavour of London’s real life in the way that Parisian papers give 
the flavour of Paris. 


Africa is no longer the Dark Continent, even to the large world 
that takes its light and leading from fiction. The spring season 
has already given us a few further flashes of illumination. Mr. 
Bertram Mitford, the author of “The Induna’s Wife,” has been 
largely in touch with African life and matters for a quarter of a 
century, but he comes of a Northumbrian family. The author of 
some fifteen novels, including “A Veldt Official,” he climbs wild 
mountains in his spare time, and goes a-shooting in the remote 
places of the earth. His passionate statement to a frierd last 
autumn, that the shooting im Baluchistan wasn’t “ worth a curse,” 
excited some cynical comment, but Mr. Mitford had been speaking 
of what was a sore and serious point with him. 
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London has very few writers who can wring magic out of her 
latter-day life—life passed in her homely courts and her drab- 
coloured byeways. Mr. A. St. John Adcock, one of our youngest 
story-tellers, has done something in that way in the first part of his 
new volume, “The Consecration of Hetty Fleet.” A few charac- 
ters in a Holborn court are eminently likeable: a coffin-maker, 
his apprentice—who dreams epics—and a second-hand book- dealer, 
who has come to see the vanity and disillusion of all minor poetry. 


The re-issue of “The Egoist” in Messrs. Constable’s interest- 
ing series reminds us anew of the author’s brilliant championship 
of the Comic Spirit, a point of which Criticism has not altogether 
taken proper account, perhaps because contemporary criticism does 
not entirely understand the Comic Spirit. Mr. Meredith’s con- 
fession of faith in her is duly and subtly set forth in the prelude to 
the book in question. The Comic Spirit who “proposes the cor- 
recting of pretentiousness, of inflation, of dulness, of the vestiges 
of rawness and grossness,” who is “the ultimate civiliser, the 
polisher, a sweet cook” ; who “watches over sentimentalism with 
a birch-rod,” yet is not opposed to romance. Fitly directed, a 
right wholesome spirit. 


The more primitive and savage Brittany is introduced to us in 
a tragic story, “Le Crucifié de Keralies,” by M. Charles Le 
Goffic, the poet of “ Amour Breton,” and the romancist of “ Passé 
rAmour.” The book, lately crowned by the French Academy, is 
introduced to English readers by Edith Wingate Rinder as 
“The Dark Way of Love” (Constable). <A story of almost 
aboriginal hate and superstition, it ends in unrelieved horror. 


Tolstoy’s work on “ What is Art?” has been appearing here in 
parts, and the third of these is now nearly ready. It completes 
the book, which we shall shortly get in the handier form of a 
volume, A Russian edition of ‘‘ What is Art?” appeared some 
time ago, but Tolstoy almost disowns it. In other words, the 
Censor and the Spiritual Censor—for Russia has the two func- 
tionaries— made so many changes in the text that Tolstoy says he 
is unable to recognise his book. He adds that the English trans- 
lation is the version by which he wishes to be known. It is full, 
and not only correct, but a rendering which has preserved Tolstoy’s 
literary charm. 


The new proposals in reference to the “ discount question ”— 
that 3¢. off the shilling, you know—are now definitely under the 
consideration of the Council of the Publishers’ Association. What 
may come of them, it beats the most courageous literary prophet 
to foretell. Probably nothing. The simple fact is, that the pro- 
blem is insoluble, unless the booksellers can agree among them- 
selves upon a scheme, and enforce it without exception. That is 
coercion, and it is out of the question, as indeed is recognised 
when the publishers are asked to act. But here, again, it would 
be coercion—the responsibility merely being thrown on to the 
shoulders of the publisher—so the question just comes back to 
where it began. Whether the authors will be called in this time, 
to help “darken counsel,” is not yet certain. 


It has been mentioned that we may get a collected edition of 
the writings of Mr. Anthony Hope. There is such an idea under 
consideration, but as yet it has got no further. Should the edition 
be decided upon, it would be issued both in England and America. 
The collected edition has come much into favour recently. 
Witness the issues we have had of the writings of Stevenson, 
Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Barrie. It appears, according to a test 
recently made, that a collected edition does not in the least hurt 
the sale of the ordinary editions of a book. 


Among cheap new editions of well-known books there are none 
better worth the price asked for them than the two volumes, 
“Kidnapped” and “ Catriona” (Cassell & Co., 3s. 6¢. each), They 
are well printed, and each story is accompanied by sixteen illus- 
trations by Mr. W. B. Hole, R.S.A. Among editions of Stevenson 
this will certainly not be the least popular. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


Corps of electrical engineers are springing up on all sides in 
America in order to assist in the war preparations now being 
ne carried out in that country. President McKinle 
Electricity in has drafted many civilian electricians into rd 
Warfare =~ Navy, and Mr. S isi ial 
Navy, and Mr. Sprague is organising a specia 
corps in conjunction with the State Naval Brigade. The sub- 
marine operations are being pushed forward with great activity, 
and here, again, electricity is to the fore. Besides this, communi- 
cation between the forts will be kept up by telephone, installations 
of which are being set upat likely places. Professor Elisha Gray 
has suggested an ingenious arrangement of the telautograph for 
application to coast defence in locating the exact position of an 
enemy’s vessel. As regards the search-lights, it is said that eight 
400,000 candle-power projectors are to be immediately erected in 
the fortifications about New York harbour, while the largest one 
in the World’s Fair has been brought from Sandy Hook to Fort 
Monroe, Va. Apparatus in which electricity is utilised is also 
being supplied to the battleships for the production of X-rays. 
There is yet the electrical firing of guns, propelling of torpedoes— 
truly it has become a powerful weapon! 


The debate on the second reading of the Vaccination Bill in 
the House of Commons this week was neither serious nor dig- 
The Vestiontien nified. To utterly quash the Bill is possibly 
il! as unwise as to pass it in its original form ; but 

to deny the benefits of vaccination is to lay aside 

the life-work of Tyndall, Pasteur, Lister, and others, to throw to the 
winds the vast researches of bacteriologists, and to disregard the 
whole tendency of modern pathological investigations. To legis- 
late in opposition to the demonstrated facts of bacteriology and 
micro-chemistry would be a serious step. It may be instructive to 
notice, in this connection, that Austria has been experimenting 
with anti-diphtheritic serum. The Serum Institute of Vienna has 
prepared and distributed 33,434 vials of anti-diphtheritic serum, 
and the results so far to hand are very significant. The Provincial 
Council of Bohemia states that some 493 diphtheritic cases were 
treated, out of which 401 recovered. The percentage of mortality 
in previous years had been from 50 to 8o per cent., and it was thus 
suddenly reduced to 18°6 per cent. Does not this speak for itself? 


The following curious case is reported in the Revue Médicale. 
A countryman who had lost his right eye when but a child, slipped 
and fell heavily from a cherry tree. In conse- 
The Nose an ieee + ie rigor 
Organ of Vision quence of this, his nose, left eye, and chee 
were severely mutilated ; indeed, the surgeon 
attending gave it as his opinion that the remaining eye-ball had 
been torn out by the branches as the man fell! At all events, a 
year afterwards everything had healed up, and it was then that the 
man found he could detect light, even colour, by means of his 
nose! He was sensible only to light that came from below. 
Unaccountable as this appears, an explanation has been sug- 
gested. As the eyebrow was merged into the eye and nose just 
after the accident, the blow must have been somewhat oblique. 
One result of this might be that the back portion of the eye, the 
retina, was not harmed. The bony cavity which held the eye is 
now to be put in communication with the nose and light might be 
seen. Whether this is correct or not is not easy to say. 


The conditions laid down by the Commissioners as regards the 
electric railway for the coming Paris Exhibition are numerous, 
Electric Rail and, in some cases, severe. Five schemes 
ectric NalwaY have been sent in for approval. In the pro- 
for the Paris : 
se as posals of MM. Blot, Guyenet, and Mocomble 
1900 Exhibition 
the system takes the form of three platforms, 
one moving at ten kilometres an hour and having a breadth of 
something over a metre, a second one moving at the rate of five 
kilometres an hour, with a width of about eighty centimetres, and 
finally a very wide fixed platform. It will be easy, therefore, to step 
upon the moving platforms and pass without fatigue around a 
large portion of the enormous area now being rapidly covered by 
the Exposition buildings. It is estimated that the new railway will 
be capable of carrying 38,880 passengers per hour. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE GOWFF AND GOLF” 
To the Editor of Tue OUTLOOK 


Mr. W. L. Watson’s discrimination is perfect. The same 
definition occurred to me last night in describing one of the 
competitors—an English M.P.—in the Parliamentary handicap :— 
“ He has learned to play golf, but he is not a gowfer.” 

I ask your leave, however, to protest that, although I have 
‘played the game, indifferently, at or near St. Andrews, ever since 
“I could walk or swing a club, I have never been asked to play 
' “the one more,” or “the one less” ; but always “ the odd,” or “ the 

like.” With the Scot, of Mr. Watson’s fancy, I am “careless of 
the absolute figures.” Perhaps it is because I never madea decent 
score. 

H. T. ANSTRUTHER (Member for St. Andrews). 

House of Commons. 


Yo the Editor of THE OuUTLOOK 


With much that Mr. Watson says on this subject most sensible 
men will agree ; but, O Sir! why does he shake our confidence in 
him by saying that Scots golfers talk of the ‘“‘one more”? Of 
course they do no such thing. They talk of the “two more,” but 
the one more is “ the odd.” ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I can assure Mr. Anstruther that, playing much with caddies, 
club-makers, and other such keen and characteristic golfers, I 
have often (oh, so often) been required to play “the yin mair”; 
but whether it was proper of me to translate that by the “one 
more,” instead of by the polite expression “the odd,” is another 
question. 

There is in Mr. Smellie’s statement of the matter a resolute, 
full-bodied force of assertion which is quite refreshing, par- 
ticularly to any compatriot whose native powers in that way have 
been impaired by absence. Floreat / 

As for “ the one less,” if Mr. Anstruther lay two on the green, 
and his opponent, playing two more, holed off his iron, and 
Mr. Anstruther, rising to the occasion (as he doubtless would) got 
his putt down: where would be his “like,” and what would he 
have holed out in if not in “the one less ” ? 

I have read the paragraph of my article again, and am forced 
to the conclusion that they are serious fellows, these Scots. I 
speak feelingly, for I remember when I was one. And I remem- 
ber, too, a famous English preacher who came down to—never 
mind where—and delivered a most beautiful, flowery, and moving 
sermon, which captivated everybody, save one man; and that 
man’s criticism was: “It’s a’ very fine: but he said that the 
throne of mercy is founded on the bottomless ocean of divine love, 
and that’s a pheesical tupossibility.” 

W. L. WaTsON. 


PAST VERSUS FUTURE 
Zo the Editor of Tut OvTLooK 
Have we not heard enough of the dignity and the chivalry of 
Spain? Spain, no doubt, is a land of old romance, and in Madrid 
there is, or there was twenty years ago, a social aristocracy with a 
good deal of dignity about it, not to say dulness. There were 
small cliques, composed mainly of blood-relations, into which a 
foreigner penetrated with difficulty. The fortunate fewin a position 
to observe found some excellent gentlemen and ladies, who once 
a week met for social recreation at each other’s houses. In con- 
versation a decorous strain of commonplace filtered out over light 
refreshments of cakes and orange-water. Wit was resented as an 
impertinence, and the French, because they are witty, were held 
in special odium. Their vivacity constituted a greater insult than 
the occupation of Napoleon the Great. In a negative way both 
manners and morals were above reproach, for the time-honoured 
admiration of each lady by someone who was not her husband 
was an accepted inst tution, more staid and more exacting, and 
certainly less exhilarating than matrimony. 
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But this aristocracy has for decades been divorced from the life 
of the people and the conduct of affairs. And such dignity or 
chivalry as it exhibited finds no counterpart among the military 
adventurers and professional politicians who have governed the 
destinies of Spain for a century. 

It is true that the mob did not stone the American Ambassador 
in Madrid, but they stoned his train at every intermediate station 
between the capital and the frontier. It is true that the Spanish 
people drove the Queen Regent into war. But so soon asa few 
old tubs have been smashed into matchwood, the same people are 
ready to drive her with execration out of her son’s inheritance, 
The people of Spanish cities are a southern, excitable race, devoid 
of dignity, prone to demonstration, lacking in initiative, and incap- 
able of sustained effort. They are a democracy which has broken 
with its past. The Americans are a democracy which looks to its 
future. Now the one chance for a democracy is that, backwards 
or forwards, and preferably both, it should look beyond the present. 
When it lives in the present, cheering and hooting alternately, it 
has little of dignity, and still less of chivalry. 

The English and the Americans have a great work and a great 
future before them, and they know it. This knowledge gives 
dignity, and, in face of Russian opposition to that work, will give, 
if not chivalry, the loyalty which ever springs up between comrades 
engaged in the same honourable enterprise and thwarted by the 
same unscrupulous foes. 


House of Commons. A BRITISH TORY. 


“ON WHICH SIDE, ENGLAND?” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In discussing this momentous subject the position occupied by 
the newspaper Press should never be lost sight of. Certain inno- 
cent fictions are deemed essential to the maintenance of civilised 
relations with our fellow-creatures in private life. What would be 
thought of a man who should blurt out the secret thoughts of his 
heart in all places and seasons? He would be rightly scouted 
from society. And so, we affect a certain measure of sympathy 
for people to whose welfare we are profoundly indifferent; we 
address them in terms of apparent confidence and affection, and 
we conceal the boredom which their presence and chatter 
produce. 

Now the newspaper Press fulfils, for communities, the same 
functions as conversation and correspondence fulfil as regards 
individuals. Its utterances are flashed throughout the world, and 
are accepted by foreign nations as reflecting the opinion of the 
public for which it caters. This being so, the interests of peace, 
and indeed of civilisation at large, require that a newspaper's tone 
as regards belligerents should be qualified by a becoming reticence. 
Language is not the only method of communication which has 
been vouchsafed to mankind in order to conceal thoughts. 

Immense mischief flows from a brutal frankness. Wars have 
again and again been fomented by the Press, and the latent irrita- 
tion which has kept the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race apart is mainly due to the outspoken sympathy for the 
Southern cause in nearly all our newspapers during the Civil War. 
If Englishmen would avoid a legacy of hatred and possible 
disaster, it behoves them to be circumspect at this crisis. “ We can 
forgive the enemies of our friends,” says La Rochefoucauld, “ but 
never the friends of our enemies.” 

F. H. S. 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You say in a recent issue that the true feeling of a large pro- 
portion of the English public in this Spanish-American business is 
aptly illustrated in the remark of a City man: “I hope Spain will 
dust the floor with the Yankees, and then get a thundering licking.” 
But why should we wish any such thing? The Americans are 
young as a nation, and the very best thing to sober youth is 
success, and the sense of responsibility which success brings far 
more than failure. I prefer to apply Sir Alfred Milner’s phrase to 
the Anglo-American situation : “ The case for perseverance holds 
the field.” M. P. 
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THE CABLE PERIL 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

This is a favourable moment for urging on the need you refer 
to of direct and independent communication between all our 
Colonies and with the Mother-country, without touching on foreign 
soil. 

I have read with interest the two articles on the subject in THE 
OurLooK. ‘There is, of course, no point in a Power at war 
cutting cables where they can control the office, as at Key West 
inthe case of the Americans; but if Great Britain were at war, 
our cables would be cut right and left in the Mediterranean. Of 
that there can be little doubt. 

I havea great belief in an alliance under the banner of the 
English tongue—possibly also with Japan—secing that the whole 
of Europe is practically against us, or might be at any moment. 

Scarborough. CHARLES BRIGHT. 


To the Editor of Tut OuTLook 


The universal attention which has teen aroused by your 
exposure of the present unsatisfactory condition of telegraph com- 
munication in China will, it may be hoped, result in some efficacious 
remedy. 

You have dealt principally with one locality, Hong Kong ; but 
it would appear that, without going so far afield, you might easily 
have found matter quite as important to deal with, although not so 
immediate in date. It is pretty generally known that, if we except 
the cable telegraphs which go from England to Africa round the 
Cape of Good Hope, which were laid only about ten years ago 
(and on which, owing to frequent interruptions, no reliance can 
be placed), communication with India, the Straits Settlements, 
Australasia, and China is dependent, as far as submarine cables are 
concerned, on lines which, starting in a group from the Cornish 
coast and running more or less together, again converge at Alexan- 
dria. At present, when we all feel the vital importance of secure 
means of sending information, it may be worth while to call your 
attention to an extract from a technical paper, interested in cables, 
written in July 1882, at the time when this country had to take 
charge of Egypt. The extract reads as follows :— 

“Up to about 7 A.M. Egypt time, or 9 A.M. London time, on 
Tuesday, the Eastern Telegraph Company’s office in Old Broad 
Street was in direct communication with Bombay, via the Egyptian 
land lines, and messages were sent right through from London to 
Bombay as usual. At this hour, or about then, however, ¢he jirs¢ 
shot of the bombardment was fired, and the Egyptians at once cut 
their land lines and stopped communication.” A more detailed 
account of this is given in the half-yearly report of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for September 1882. 

The facility with which the political position was dealt with at 
that time accounts for the fact that public attention was not par- 
ticularly drawn to the situation as far as telegraph messages were 
concerned ; but it is not difficult to foresee that, under very pro- 
bable European combinations, the aérial lines which disguised the 
difficulties at the time of the bombardment of Alexandria will no 
longer be available or trustworthy. Should the African cables, 
which have since been laid, be interrupted, as they generally 
are at any critical moment, England will then have to rely upon 
communication anywhere east of Suez solely upon the Russo- 
Danish line referred to in THE OUTLOOK as a “cable peril,” or 
upon the Indo-European land wire, which, if the following extract 
from the Allahabad Pioneer of October 1895 is to be taken as 
correct, is another “cable peril” which has escaped notice ; if 
possible, of a worse class than that in Hong Kong, to which you 
call attention, insomuch that it has not been so promptly brought 
to light. The extract from the P/ozcer runs as follows :— 

“The Russian Telegraphic Administration informed the Direc- 
tors of the Indo-European Telegraph Company, Limited, at the 
beginning of September, that the latter will not in future be 
permitted to fill up vacancies which occur in the Company’s 
Russian stations with English operators ; telegraphists from the 
Russian service are to be recruited for this purpose. In the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian commercial public who so largely 
utilise this splendidly worked trans-Continental system, it is to be 
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hoped that the managing directors of the Company will preva 
upon the Russian Administration to rescind this high-handed order. 
Russian telegraphists are utterly incapable of working this import- 
ant line with the speed and accuracy of the home-trained and 
picked staff now employed. The Indo-European line enters 
Russia at the western frontier station of Alexandrovo, near Thorn, 
and, after traversing Warsaw, Rovno, Odessa, Kertch, Soukhoum, 
and Tiflis, passes into Persia at the frontier point of Djulfa. Odessa 
and Warsaw are the transmitting stations in Russia, the others 
being relay stations only.” 

These points are all of much interest, and merit all the atten- 
tion which can be paid to them ; but to get at the throat of the 
matter a// the cables which now connect England with the East 
run through very shallow water at the entrance of the English 
Channel right across the entrances to the French naval strongholds 
of Brest and Cherbourg, and can be destroyed within a day of the 
outbreak of a not impossible war. We should then have to rely 
on the tender mercies of either the Russo-Indo-European peril or 
the Russo-Danish peril. 

The remedy for this is suggested by the Frankfurter Zeitung 
from which well-informed paper one learns that H.M.S. Penguin, 
which “had to take soundings and to investigate the bottom of 
the Pacific Ocean, with a view to the laying of a cable between 
Australia and Canada, arrived in Sydney on March 25, and her 
officers declared that the soundings skiwed no obstacles.” It is a 
good thing to learn even from a paper “made in Germany” that 
one of the principal objections advanced against the laying of a 
Pacific cable by various Postmasters in England and in the Colonies 
has been based on a supposition which one of Her Majesty’s 
surveying vessels has proved to be utterly incorrect. 

MANILLA. 


‘IGNORANT AND BUMPTIOUS REVIEWERS” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


“Your Reviewer” certainly has unlimited “ cheek.” He knows 
that the rules of syntax are made by the history of the language 
and the usage of good writers. He admits that both of these are 
on the side of /é4e as a conjunction as well as a preposition, and 
yet he sets himself up as superior to both, and, in spite of the 
evidence of history and a series of authors of repute from and 
before Shakspeare to Shelley and William Morris, declares that 
like as a conjunction is against “the rules of both syntax and 
prosody.” Surely he cannot hope that serious students of English 
will accept the dictum of a mere ignorant anonym like himself (or 
herself) on a point like this. 

His citing the First Folio use of the Northern plural zs can 
have no weight till he has produced a list of authors so using it 
to our own time, like the one I have given for /ke as a con- 
junction. 

“Your Reviewer” refers with approval to the style of Walter 
Pater. It is delightful in its way, though surely too “ precious.” 
I knew Pater. He was a learned and a modest man. And lam 
sure that he would never have set himself up to fix the “rules of 
syntax and prosody” in defiance of history and the continuous 
usage of authors of repute. If only “ Your Reviewer” will do at 
historic English like work to that which Pater did at historic 
Greek and Latin, he will, I hope, end with being as unbumptious 
as Pater was. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I freely acknowledge that the rules of syntax are made by the 
usage of good writers. Good modern writers, however, do not use 
the word “like” as Mr. Conrad has used it in the instance quoted 
in my review of his “Tales of Unrest.” If Mr. William Morris 
committed the solecism, as he may have done in his prose render- 
ings of the Icelandic Sagas, he did so in intentional imitation of 
the archaic usage to which Dr. Furnivall is so affectionately 
attached ; but I assert with confidence that he never so employed 
the word in question in any of his distinctly modern writings. I 
challenge Dr. Furnivall to produce a single example of a similar 
use of the word “like” in any one of Mr. Morris’s works in modern 
prose—in the “Lecture on Gothic Architecture,” for instance. 
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I am not so discourteous as to turn against Dr. Furnivall the 
accusations of ignorance, bumptiousness, and impertinence ; but 
I am tempted to accuse him of singular mental.density when he 
fails to apprehend the precise nature of the false use of the word 
quoted in my review. YOUR REVIEWER. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON AND THE IMPERIAL 
CITY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


We have it on the authority of the Duke of Devonshire, 
speaking at the Academy banquet, that Professor Aitchison, R.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, is to advise 
the Government upon the expenditure of the two millions which— 
not too soon—it proposes to devote to Public Buildings. The 
public have surely a right to inquire what are the qualifications 
which entitle Professor Aitchison to discharge this onerous task. 
Professor Aitchison has never designed a public building, so far as 
we know; nor has he ever been called upon to act as professional 
assessor in any open competition for an important public building. 
It is true that Professor Aitchison has been elected President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and might therefore 
be supposed to represent the architectural profession. But the 
R.I.B.A. is a body of eminently respectable practitioners who elect 
each other President upon an amiably impartial system of rotation. 
This is scarcely an office in itself sufficient to fit a gentleman for 
the post of adviser to Her Majesty’s Government. There are 
eminent men to hand. Why, for instance, should not Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., who has himself carried out an immense amount 
of work, and who has frequently acted as adviser to municipal 
bodies in cases of competition for large public buildings, be re- 
quested to assist the Government councils? 

A LONDONER. 


[Seeing that our public buildings are what they are, we do not 
know that Professor Aitchison’s freedom from responsibility for them 
should weigh against him in a consideration of his claims.—ED. ] 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


(Not necessarily a final judgment) 


Banister, H.C. Interludes : Seven Lectures delivered between the years 1891-1897, 
Collected and edited by Stewart Macpherson. (George Bell & Son.) Witha 
Portrait. 8vo. cloth, pp. 229. 55. 

A collection of lectures on Music, found among the papers of the late Professor 
H. C. Banister. 


BetHam Epwarps, M. Reminiscences. (George Redway.) 8vo. cloth. 
An interesting book of Miss Betham Edwards's recollections, 


BuisseT, Neti K. The Concert Director, (Macmillan & Co.) vo. cloth, 
pp. 307. 6s. . 
A novel by the author of ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Simple.” 
BriErxeyY, J. Studies of the Soul. (J. Clark & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 306. 6s. 
Essays from the Christian World. 

Bryant, Marcuerite. A Woman's Privilege. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 8vo. cloth, 
Pp. 424. 6s. 

A novel, dealing in part with Egypt at the time of Arabi’s rebellion. 

Bury, Prorgssor (Editor). Foreign Statesmen: Charles the Great (T. Hodgkin), 
Joseph II., Maria Theresa(J. Franck Bright), Mirabeau (P. F. Willert), Philip 
Augustus (W. H. Hutton), Richelieu (Richard Lodge), William the Silent ‘Frederic 
Harrison). (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. cloth. 

A useful series of handbooks, edited by Professor Bury, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Cornrorp, L. Corr. Sons of Adversity. (Methuen.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 309. 6s. 
A novel of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Crooxa.t, Rev. L. British Guiana. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 247. 6s. 
** Work and Wanderings among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans and 
Indians of the Wild Country.” 


Derecuer, Ratpu (Translator). Ginette’s Happiness. From the French of Gyp, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 267. 2s. 6d. 
Half a crown reissue. 


Epwarpes, E. T., and Hairf, C. G. Sidelights of Nature in Quill and Crayon. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 213. 6s. 
A volume of Nature studies written by Mr. Edwards and illustrated by Mr. 
Haité. 
Garpner, E.G. Dante’s Ten Heavens : a Study of the Paradiso. (Archibald Constable.) 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 310. 12s. 
Seven essays introductory to a study of the ‘ Paradiso.” 
Gunter, A.C. Billy Hamilton. (Routledge.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 317. 
A novel dealing with the United States Civil War. 
Heapvam, Cecit. Prayers of the Saints. (F. E. Robinson.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 5s. 
A book of devotions taken from the prayers of various saints. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from , COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—T Th Friend 

weekly exchange of books at the houses ee oe woe Sse may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE HONOURABLE SIR CHARLES MURRAY, K.C.B.: 


a Memoir. By the Kight Hon. Sir HErseERT Maxwe t, Bart., M.P. With 
Five Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
‘One of the most charming biographies conceivable........ Brimful of matter as 
varied as every page is delightful.”"—#ad/ Mali Gazette. 


BY COLONEL CONDER. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE, By Lieut.- 
Col. C. R. Conver, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘* Tent-Work 
in Palestine,” ‘*‘ The Bible and the East,” &c. With Illustrations and Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* Colonel Conder's methods and results claim the earnest attention of the students of 
the ancient civilizations and literatures of the East.” —Scotsman. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


CASTLEBRAES. Drawn from “Tue Tinuiz MSS.,” by 


James Paton, B.A., Editor of ‘ John G. Paton: an Autobiography” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA: some Account of the Great 


Siberian Railroad: the Prisons and Exile System. By J. Y. Simpson, M.A., 
3.Sc. With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. . 
“« The most comprehensive, judicial, and instructive of the several works by English- 
speaking authors dealing with its subject.”— Wordd. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A WIDOW’S TALE, and other Stories. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


With an Introduction by J. M. Barrie. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION OF GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 
Volumes now published. 
ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s. 6d.—FELIX 
HOLT, THE RADICAL, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP REISSUE, price 1s. each. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLiPHANT. 
Immediately will be published 
DANTE, | VOLTAIRE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Heavon Hitt. Spectre Gold. (Cassell & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 304. 6s. 
A story of Klondike. 

Lanc, ANpREw. The Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine of Fierbois. Translated 
from the edition of the Abbé J. J. Bourassé, Tours, 1858. (David Nutt.) Printed 
on Hand-made paper, pp. 151. With title-page, &c. by Selwyn Image. 7s. 6d. 

A companion volume to Mr. Lang's version of ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolete.” 

MacponaLp, Atice M., (Translator). Karl Marx and the Close of his System. A 
Criticism by Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk. (T. Fisher Unwin.) With a Preface by James 
Bonar LL D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 221. 6s. 

One of a series of independent Essays on Political Science by Professor Béhm- 
Bawerk, Austrian Minister of Finance. 

MacManus, J. (‘‘ Mac”). The Humours of Donegal. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. paper 
cover, pp. 170. IS. 

Mr. MacManus apologises for the optimism of the people of Donegal. 

MarsHALL, BEATRICE (Translator). Regina. From the German of Hermann Suder- 
mann. (John Lane.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 346. 6s. 

A translation of a novel little known at present in England. 

Miter, EstHer. The St. Cadix Case. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 376. 
6s. 

A novel. 

Monracu, Rear-ApmirAL THE Hon. A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860. (A. & C. 
Black.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 206. Illustrated. 6s. 

An interesting bok of reminiscences, illustrated from photographs, &c. 

Moore, Frankrort. The Millionaires. (Hutchinson.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 336. 6s. 

A novel of Society. With Iliustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. 

Morrow, W. C. The Ape, The Idiot, and other People. (Grant Richards.) 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 339. 6s. 

A book of fourteen short stories. 

Nimrop. The Chase, the Road, and the Turf. The Sportsman's Library, edited by 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Edward Arnold.) Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 334. 

A new edition, with illustrations and portraits. 

Oman, J. Camppett. Where Three Creeds Meet. (Grant Richards.) 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 224. 35. 6d. 

A story of modern Indian life. 

Parker, Josern, D.D. Christian Profiles in a Pagan Mirror. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
8vo. cloth, pp. 262. 3s. 6d. 

‘** An enlightened Pagan Lady comes to England to acquaint herself with the 
beliefs, the habits, and the customs of Christians.” The book gives her im- 
pressions, according to Dr. Parker. 

Puittimore, CATHERINE Mary. Dante at Ravenna. (Elliot Stock.) vo. cloth, 
pp. 218. 

A brief study of the closing years of Dante's life. 
PickERING, SIDNEY. Wanderers. (James Bowden.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 308. 6s. 
A novel. 
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Piumptre, C. E. Studies in Little-known Subjects. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 397- 
A collection of essays, reprinted from various periodicals, on such diverse sub- 
jects as “‘ Giordano Bruno,” ‘‘ Education in Japan,” ‘‘ Mind as Controlied by 
Matter,” &c. 


ProTHERO, Rowtanp E. The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals, Vol. I. 
(John Murray.) Crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, pp. 365. 6s. 
A new, revised, and enlarged edition of Mr. Murray's well-known “‘ Byron.” 
Twelve volumes in all; the Poetry edited by Mr. E. Hartley Coleridge, the 
Letters by Mr. Prothero. 


Rosinson, Cecitia. The Ministry of Deaconesses: with a Preface by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and an Appendix by Professor J. Armitage Robinson. (Methuen.) 
8vo. cloth, pp. 341. 35. 6d. 

“The organised work of women in the Church,” says the Bishop of Winchester, 
“has of late advanced by leaps and bounds.” This little book aims at giving a 
history of the work done by deaconesses in the past and their ministry at the 
present day. 


SuHapwett, Captain L. J. Lockhart’s Advance through Tirah. (W. Thacker 
& Co.) Demy 8vo. cloth. With Illustrations and two Maps, pp. 317. 

Captain Shadwell, Suffolk Regiment, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer 

and the Daily News, gives here an account of the Tirah campaign. 
SuerarD, Rosert H. White Slaves of England. (James Bowden.) 8vo. paper 
cover. IS. 
A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Sherard’s reprinted articles, dealing with 
white-lead workers, &c. 
Strokes, Sir Wittiam. William Stokes. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 256. 
38. 6d. 
A biography of Dr. Stokes, in the ‘‘ Masters of Medicine” series, by his son. 
Wart, Francis. The Law's Lumber Room: Second Series. (John Lane.) 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 202. 4s. 6d. 

Containing seven essays dealing with curious and interesting points connected 
with the law. Published originally in the Mew Review, the Yellow Book, and 
the Ludgate 

WiLLouGHsy, WiLLIAM FRANKLIN. Workingmen’s Insurance. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York). 12mo. cloth, pp. 385. $1.75. 

Mr. Willoughby, of the United States Department of Labour, deals with the 
subject of Workingmen’s Insurance in England, the Continent, and the United 
States, and sums up his materials at the end. 


Royal Academy Pictures. Part 2. (Cassell & Co.) 15. 
The Canadian Magazine. May. (Ontario Publishing Company, Toronto.) 25 cents. 
The Dome. No.5. (Unicorn Press.) 1s. 
The chief feature of the present number of this quarterly is the poetry, con- 
tributed by Messrs. Vielé-Griffin, Francis Thompson, Arthur Symons, Y. B. 
Yeats, &c. 





AVONDALE HOTEL 


HATGHETT’S RESTAURANT, 
Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 





THE BEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
LADIES’ WAITING ROOM, 
GOOD BAND, &c. 


LUNCHEON - - = 4l- 
DINNERS = - - = 10/6 
SUPPERS- - - = 4Jl- 


GARIN anp EUGENE, JZanagers. 
Dutru, Chef. | 
PoutaAkIn, Band Conductor. 
tAll from the Savoy. 








IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES 
NOTED FOR STABILITY 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED 
TO ORDER. 





Fully Illustrated Price List of 
these celebrated Machines free 
on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


IMITED 
(Late F K. Starley & Co., Limited), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 4 & 5 Holbron Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 





(REPAIRS DEPARTMENT.) 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


AT the Bank of England on Saturday last Sir Halliday Macartney, oa 
behalf of the Chinese Government, paid over to the Japanese representa- 
tives the balance of the War Indemnity, in a single 
cheque for £11,008,857—the largest on record at 
the Bank of England. The Japanese War Office 
has issued an order providing for the withdrawal of the troops from 
Wei-hai-wei within four weeks from May 7. Sir Claude Macdonald has 
gone to Wei-hai-wei, and it is announced from Simla that the Yorkshire 
Regiment and the Highiand Light Infantry will leave for that port at the 
end of the year.—The Chinese Government has decided to remove the 
garrison from Woosung and dismantle the forts.—As a compensation for 
the murder of a missionary in Kwansi, France has demanded £4,000 for 
the victim’s family, a memorial church at Pak-hoi, and the right of con- 
necting the projected Lungchow-Nanning railway with a Kwantung port. 

The Board of Trade Returns show a total of £40,246,716 in imports 
for the past month—an increase of £5,110,161 on April 1897 ; and for 
the first four months of the year an increase of £6,552,842. Exports, 
however, of British produce and manufacture have declined £2,204,111 
for the single month of April and 43,795,180 for the four months, though 
those of machinery and mill-work have increased. 

The Suez Canal Report, issued as a Parliamentary Paper on Tuesday, 
shows the percentage of British vessels passing through the Canal last 
year to have been 63°6. At the same time, the German shipping is 
steadily increasing, while British has decreased during the last three 
years. The numbers of British ships have been 2,318—2,162—1,905 ; 
the German, 314—322—325. 

The Redistribution Bill introduced into the Cape Legislative Assembly 
creates 9 new electoral divisions, splitting the Capetown, Cape, and Port 
Elizabeth divisions into 8, and giving one member each to Tembuland, 
Griqualanc, and the Cape University. 

The Jamaica Legislative Council has voted a credit of £200,000 on 
account of the Government’s expenses for the current year. 

On Monday Mr. Ritchie received a deputation of South Welsh M.P.’s, 
including Sir William Harcourt, asking for the intervention of the Board 
of Trade in the South Wales colliery dispute. Mr. 
Ritchie said that the dispute was a national calamity, 
but he could not hold out hopes of intervention un- 
less both sides requested the Board of Trade todo so. He hoped that 
his suggestion would be acted upon—to adopt the plan passed at the great 
coal conference under Lord Rosebery, when beside the joint committee of 
masters and men there was a large advisory committee, with plenary 
powers, with which the men’s representatives were able to cope. 

The result of the polling in West Staffordshire on Tuesday was the 
return of Mr. A. Henderson (U.) by 4,796 to the 3,993 of Mr. Adams 
(L.) Nochange. At Newark Lord Newark (C.) was returned unopposed. 

The financial resolutions of the Irish Local Government Bill, autho- 
rising an annual payment out of the consolidated fund of one half of the 
poor rate, and of the county cess charged on agricultural land, the amount 
to be based on the sum raised from these sources in the whole of Ireland 
during 1896-97, were agreed to on Tuesday, after the defeat of Mr. 
Lambert’s amendment, omitting the poor rate from the scope of the 
resolutions, by 186 votes to 40. 

At the sitting of the Convocation of Canterbury on Wednesday Mr. 
Kensit’s petition as to the use of ‘services other than those in the Book 
of Common Prayer” was presented by the Bishop of London. After 
some discussion in the Upper House, the matter dropped. 

Rear-Admiral Dewey’s despatches from Manila arrived at Washington 
on Saturday last, stating that on May 1 he had engaged the Spanish fleet 
and destroyed six cruisers and three gunboats ; and 
that he had destroyed the fortifications of the bay and 
could take the city at any time, but had not a suffi- 
No bombardment of the town took place. Only six 
men with the United States fleet were wounded, but the Spanish loss is said 
to be over 1,000. The obsolete nature of the Spanish guns is responsible 
for this disparity of damage. The bravery of the Spaniards is admitted 
by all. The Manila-Hong Kong cable was cut by Admiral Dewey because 
the Spaniards refused to permit its use pending the surrender of the town. 
On Monday the Cabinet at Washington decided to send 5,000 troops to 
Manila, and to commence an aggressive campaign in the Philippines. On 
Tuesday it was officially announced in Washington that the Spanish 
Atlantic fleet had arrived at Cadiz, but recent rumours place it at 
Martinique. 


Imperial 





Home 


Foreign 


cient landing force. 


On Wednesday a naval engagement took place off Cardenas, lasting 
about an hour. Three U.S. vessels entered the harbour, and the Spanish 
batteries, aided by gunboats, opened fire on*them and compelled them to 
draw off. The torpedo-boat /I’7zslow was seriously damaged. Another 
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attempt to land in Cuba, at Cienfuegos, was also repulsed by the Spaniards, 
The bombardment of San Juan, Porto Rico, by Admiral Sampson on 
Thursday is reported, but was not definitely confirmed on Friday morning, 

On Wednesday night Sefior Sagasta made a vigorous reply in the 
Spanish Chamber of Deputies to the atiacks of Sefior Salmeron. He 
defended the policy of the Liberal Government in doing everything possible 
to avoid war, “‘ while the Americans were playing a foul game, meaning 
war, while pretending peace, and leaving Spain the alternative of accepting 
war or dishonour.” 

The St. Petersburg Ofictai Alessenger published on Wednesday the 
text of a Protocol, signed at Tokio on April 25 by Russia and Japan, 
pledging them to abstain from all interference in the internal affairs of 
Corea, and, in the event of her inviting the advice or assistance of either, 
not to take any step in the matter without a preliminary agreement 
between themselves. At the same time, the absolute independence of 
Corea is recognised by both, and Russia agrees to place no impediment 
in the way of Japanese commercial and industrial enterprise in Corea, 
It is announced that no ‘‘ foreigners ” (presumably, non-Russians) are to 
be allowed to land at Port Arthur or Talienwan without passports viséd 
by the Russian Consul. The Japanese Government is said to intend 
raising a foreign loan of 15 millions to redeem domestic loans and remedy 
the financial depression. 

The first ballots in the French general election took place on Sunday. 
The results at present point to the success of the Ministerialists. 

Violent bread-riots continue in Italy at Florence, Milan, Pavia, &c. 
Milan in particular has been the scene of street fighting on a great scale, 
the deaths being reckoned by some at 1,000. News is suppressed, as far 
as possible, in Italy, but the disturbances are spreading even across the 
frontiers. The King and Queen have returned to Rome. 

The official celebration of the Emperor of Austria’s jubilee commenced 
on Sunday, May 8, with the opening of the commemorative exhibition in 
Vienna. The War Office’s demand for 30 million florins for extraordinary 
expenditure on small arms and fortifications provokes great dissatisfaction. 

The Ambassadors of the Powers presented a collective note to the 
Porte at the end of last week, dealing with the War Indemnity and the 
evacuation of Thessaly. The Indemnity is to be paid in four instalments, 
the first on May 15, the second on May 25, at the commencement of the 
evacuation, and the last two on June 10 and July 10, after its conclusion. 

May 8, Dr. Hamilton Kinglake, at Taunton. Brother of the 
historian, and well known in Somerset both as a doctor and as a poli- 
tician. ——May 9, Rev. G. W. Gent, Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, in London. Suc- 
cessively master at Llandovery, tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and Principal 
at Lampeter.——Sir R. J. Paul, at Ballyglan, County Waterford, aged 
77-——May 10, the Duke of St. Albans at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 57. Hereditary Grand Falconer. A Liberal and follower of Mr. 
Gladstone up to the time of the Home Rule Bill. Has lived in retire- 
ment recently owing to ill-health, Member of the Jockey Club and an 
enthusiastic yachtsman. Dalton McCarthy, Q.C., of the Dominion 
Ifouse of Commons, at Toronto. 

May 7. At the joint dinner of the Eighty Club and the Cambridge 
University Liberal Club at Cambridge, Sir William Harcourt, criticising 
Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy, said :—* Lord 
Salisbury claims to be judged by results. . . . He 
sets his face against territorial occupation in China 
because it would dismember that Empire. Well, the territorial occupation 
has taken place everywhere, and he has taken part in it himself;. He 
negotiated a loan with China. That loan was accepted by China, but it 
was withdrawn under threats of Russia, and there was no loan. He 
stipulated that Talienwan should be a China treaty port. It is not a China 
treaty port. It has become a Russian port, which is not the same thing. 
He defended open doors and equal opportunity. He had not got either. 
There is hardly a demand that he has made which has not been withdrawn.” 

May 9. In the House of Commons Mr. Davitt, moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House to consider affairs in Sierra Leone, said that ‘the 
chiefs had protested that they were poor people, that their huts were not 
worth more than three or four times the amount of the tax, and that there 
were valuable houses of white men on which not a single penny would be 
levied. Miss Mary Kingsley, who had an intimate knowledge of West 
Africa, condemned the tax as oppressive and unjust. The hut tax was 
expected to realise only £20,000 or £25,000, a sum too insignificant to 
justify the plunging of the country into rebellion ; and that sum, if realised, 
had to bear the cost of collection, which would now mean the cost of war.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that owing to climatic conditions and the ap- 
proaching rains, all operations would have to stop for four months, during 
which time there would be ample opportunity for inquiry. The Govern- 
ment intended to send out a special Commission. 
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Or atv Hosiers, Taitors and OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of POSTAL ORDER. 
Bronze, polished, 5/-; Army quality, nickel, 9/6 (for Great Britain only); for Colonies and Abroad, add 
PARCEL Post rate for & Ibs. 

Toupaca TRADING Co., Dept. O., 6 PHitip Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


To the CONTINENT via QUEENBORO & FLUSHING 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Twice daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent PADDLE 
Steamers. Actual Sea Passage by the new 21-knot Night Steamers 2} hours only. 





Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, 
and Herne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the Continent and vice versa. Through com- 
munications between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Queendoro, via Willesden Junction 
and Herne Hill, wzthout touching London. 





Apply for time-tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steamship Company’s London Office, 44a Fore Street, 
£.C., where circular tickets may be obtained at three days’ notice. 
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175 & 176 SLOANE ST,, S.W. 
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TASTEFUL WARINGS 
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DECORATIONS 


(WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Héte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.-m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 


3s. 6d. Also service &alacarte. Tables may be secured in advance. Open to non-residents. 


THE GORDON HOTELS, uxirtev. 
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IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS. The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus. The WHOLE SuRPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 percent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about so per cent. to the Policies which 
participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
Heap OrricE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LonpDoN OrFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA: ae 


i 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA, 


FREE GRANTS:‘OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 


Also Cheap Improved Farms. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 
Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 

Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 
able for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 

The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 
tending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained, 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 


Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





THE GROSYENOR HOTE 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-clas DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 





This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, | 


therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 


Coast and Continent. 
Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,”” 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’ ‘‘Calais,’? and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Wesk-degd—Moara oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerretp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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